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KILMENY. 

CHAPTEE     I 

BURNHAM   PARK. 

I  WAS  called  from  Brighton  to  see  my  uncle 
Job,  wlio  was  thought  to  be  dying.  It  was 
at  his  urgent  request  that  I  set  off  imme- 
diately after  getting  the  letter ;  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  well-known  valley  down  in 
the  heart  of  Bucks. 

How  different  the  place  looked  now ! 
The  fields  and  meadows  were  laden  with 
the  bountiful  summer  produce ;  and  the 
great  beech-woods  that  lay  along  the  succes- 
sive hills  were  smothered  in  thick  leafage. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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I  entered  these  woods  as  the  pheasants  were 
getting  to  roost,  and  as  the  wide  plain 
that  stretched  over  to  Oxfordshire  was  be- 
ginning to  fade  into  a  bhie  mist.  Just  above 
the  horizon,  however,  lay  a  splendid  sun- 
set— the  sun  himself  being  do^vn,  and  the 
clouds  above  gathering  into  a  large,  lumi- 
nous fan-shell  of  gold.  Along  the  horizon 
lay  a  swathe  of  dark  purple,  broken  by  one 
gleaming  line  of  blood-red,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  base  of  the  great  shell ;  and  then 
above  that  came  the  circled  lines  of  gold, 
dying  into  a  faint  green  overhead.  By  the 
time  I  reached  my  uncle's  up-lying  farm 
these  lines  had  changed  into  a  dull  crimson, 
and  the  wooded  western  country  was  grow- 
ing dark. 

When  I  went  inside,  my  mother  and 
father  were  with  my  uncle.  At  his  desire, 
they  left  the  room,  that  I  might  go  in  and 
see  old  Job  Ives  alone.     My  mother  kissed 
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me,  as  usual ;  but  I  noticed  that  my  father 
shook  hands  with  me  ceremoniously,  and 
strove  to  be  formal  and  pohte.  Could  the 
man's  reverence  for  my  mother  go  further 
than  that  ?  He  looked  upon  me  as  a  gentle- 
man, because  I  was  her  son  ;  and  he  seemed 
to  think  it  his  duty  to  her  that  he  should 
be  respectful  towards  me.  I  scarcely  dared 
quarrel  with  this  feeling  (absurd  as  it  was 
in  its  demonstrations  towards  my  sell),  for  I 
recognised  the  great  love  and  affection  from 
which  it  sprang.  If  my  mother's  marriage 
was  a  mesalliance^  it  was  the  happiest  ever 
made  in  the  world  ;  and  I  know  two  people, 
at  least,  who  never  rec^retted  it. 

My  uncle  Job  was  down  with  fever  ;  and 
a  very  ghastly  spectacle  he  presented — his 
grisly  beard,  his  pale  face,  and  cropped 
hair. . 

'  Shot  the  dower,  Ted,'  said  he. 

I  shut  it. 

b2 
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'  Are  we  all  aloan  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  I  suppose  I  be  goin'  to  die  ? ' 

'  I  hope  not,  Uncle  Job,'  I  said. 

'Now  Ted,'  lie  said,  rather  querulously, 
but  in  a  low,  gasping  voice,  '  I  have  always 
'ad  a  great  respect  for  you  as  boy  and 
mahn ;  you've  always  bin  so  fair  and  honest ; 
and  doan't  you  be  goin'  now  to  talk  that 
darned  nonsense  about  a  man  bein'  afeard 
to  die,  and  thinkin'  what's  a  comin'  to  'im. 
I  tell  ye,  Ted,  as  you  get  so  infernal  weak 
and  listless  that  ye  doan't  care  whether  ye 
die  or  no  ;  and  if  I  be  agoin'  to  die,  I'm 
darned  if  I  care.  I  want  none  o'  your 
pahrsons  to  frighten  me  wi'  ghost-stories,  as 
if  I  wur  a  babby ;  and  I  want  no  'umbug 
on  my  tombstone,  if  they  gie  me  one. 
They  tombstones  be  nice  things,  bain't 
they? — saayin'  as  how  folks  are  grieved 
'cause  their  friends  are  gone  to  heverlastin' 
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'appiness !  It  makes  me  think,  when  I  see 
their  grief  is  honest,  that  they  are  either 
darned  jealous  o'  their  friends  gettin'  the 
'appiness  first,  or  that  they're  not  so  sure 
about  it  as  they  pretend.  And  if  ye  look 
round,  Ted,  at  the  haverage  goin's-on  o' 
people,  it's  no  wonder  folks  should  ha'  some 
doubt  about  everybody  goin'  to  'eaven.  What 
I  says  is,  I've  done  my  duty  by  the  fahrm 
and  by  my  relations  ;  and  I  bain't  afeard  o' 
nothin'.  Though  I  do  hope  them  wuts  '11 
turn  out  right.' 

Here  my  mother  entered  to  give  Job  his 
periodical  dose  of  quinine,  or  some  such 
medicine.  He  muttered  a  word  or  two  about 
his  wishing  to  be  let  die  in  peace  ;  but  he 
took  the  medicine,  and  only  cursed  once 
and  feebly  about  the  taste  of  it.  So  soon 
as  my  mother  was  gone,  he  re-commenced 
his  chance  observations  on  his  having  done 
his  duty,  a  point  he  insisted  on.      Whence 
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Uncle  Job  liad  borrowed  his  notions  of  duty 
was  a  puzzle.^  He  recognised  no  authority 
beyond  his  own  idea  of  what  he  ought  to 
have  done ;  and  he  looked  for  no  recom- 
pense. He  had  done  his  duty,  and  he  knew 
it,  and  wished  to  be  let  alone  by  parsons. 

'  Sure  we  be  aloan,  Ted  ? '  he  mur- 
mured. 

'  Yes.' 

'  D'ye  know  why  I  sent  for  ye  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  It  was  to  tell  ye  somethin'  I  never  told 
to  them.  I  didn't  want  to  have  the  pahrson 
a-botherin'  about  me,  and  all  the  darned 
idiots  in  the  place  talkin'  lies  about  my 
convarsion ;  but  I  wanted  you  to  come,  for 
I'd  something  to  tell  ye,  and  I  bain't  so 
weak  as  not  to  be  able  to ' 

Here  Uncle  Job  ceased,  and  lay  still  for 
some  seconds.  His  eyes  were  half  shut, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  some- 
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thin  or.  What  was  the  confession  which  this 
old  heathen  was  about  to  make?  The 
villagers  would  have  believed  any  evil  of 
Job  Ives  ;  for  they  knew  that  he  said  bitter 
things  about  parsons,  and  sneered  at  their 
church-going,  and  walked  about  on  Sunday 
morning  in  his  oldest  clothes,  with  a  clay 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  Not  the  old  Major  him- 
self, who  had  refused  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground,  would  have  been  so  readily 
accredited  with  evil  doings.  Indeed,  more 
or  less  vaguely,  they  suspected  Job  Ives 
to  be  capable  of  any  crime — except  one. 
Even  in  Great  Missenden  I  scarcely  believe 
there  was  a  man  who  would  have  dared 
to  say  that  my  uncle  was  secretly  a  Eoman 
Catholic. 

'  That  darned  doctor,'  he  said,  '  makes 
beheve  as  he  knows  what's  the  mahtter  wi' 
me ;  but  he  knows  no  more  nor  I  know. 
It's  their  business  to  make  believe.     I  re= 
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member  as  there  was  a  feller — a  professor 
he  called  hisself — came  down  to  Missenden 
to  explain  things  to  us  poor  hidiots  in  the 
country,  and  he  gave  a  lecture.  D'ye 
know  w^hat  he  wanted  us  to  believe  ? — why, 
that  the  water  as  rises  in  a  pump  is  made 
to  rise  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  Darn 
his  eyes  ! — does  the  air  press  on  my  hand 
now.P  But  you  see,  Ted,  they've  to  ex- 
plain it  somehow,  them  professors ;  and 
one  reason 's  as  good  's  another.' 

Here  the  old  pagan's  ghastly  face 
grinned,  as  if  to  say  that  Job  Ives,  even  on 
his  death-bed,  was  a  match  for  any  number 
of  learned  impostors. 

,  '  But,  you  were  going  to  tell  me  some- 
thing,' I  suggested. 

I  knew  I  was  no  great  hand  at  adminis- 
tering spiritual  consolation  ;  but  if  the  old 
man  had  something  to  confess,  or  had  even 
some  religious  difficulty  to  propound,  I  was 
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anxious  to  make  his  last  hours  as  peaceful 
as  possible. 

'  Ay,  ay,  I  cloan't  forget,'  he  said,  slowly. 
'  Take  out  your  pencil,  and  write  down  the 
name  of  Stephen  Catlin.' 

He  added  a  frightful  oath,  as  he  uttered 
the  name.  It  was  no  doctrinal  point, 
clearly,  on  which  he  wished  to  have  his 
doubts  resolved. 

I  did  as  he  bade  me. 

'  Ted,  that  man  Stephen  Catlin  wur  my 
friend,  and  he  ruined  the  girl  as  I  wanted 
to  marry.' 

A  complete  transformation  had  suddenly 
come  over  the  old  man.  As  he  uttered  the 
words,  he  struggled  to  raise  himself  on  the 
bed,  his  face  became  whiter  than  ever,  and 
his  eyes  actually  gleamed  with  passion. 
His  voice,  too,  that  seemed  to  come  from 
the  grave,  was  shrill  and  harshj  and  his 
whole  frame  trembled. 
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'  I  say  as  he  took  her  awaay  from  me, 
when  we  wur  livin'  in  Datchet,  and  she  over 
in  Windsor.  She  wur  to  have  married  me, 
Ted,  and  I  caught  them  walkin'  together  one 
night,  and  we  had  a  fight,  and — thank  God  I 
thank  God !  I  felled  him  down,  Ted— I 
felled  him  down — and  he  laid  at  her  feet, 
and  never  S23oke  a  word ' 

He  laughed ;  and  the  laugh  had  a  hollow 
sound  as  it  died  down  in  his  throat. 

'  I  didn't  knoaw  then,'  he  continued,  sink- 
ing back  on  the  pillow,  '  as  he  didn't  mean 
fairly  by  her ;  or  I  should  ha'  killed  him 
thear.  It  wur  a  bad  day  for  her  when  she 
met  him.  She  and  I  were  very  comfort- 
able then — we  used  to  walk  along  the  banks 
o'  the  river  in  the  evenin's,  or  under  the 
trees  in  Windsor  Park ;  and  she  wur  a 
sweet,  pure  thing,  Ted,  as  ever  stepped,  wi' 
a  fine,  plump  cheek  and  a  pretty,  soft  eye. 
But  I  think   she   wur  afeard   o'  me,  for  I 
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never  went  to  church  wi'  her  on  the  Sun- 
days ;  and  he — that's  how  he  got  acquaint 
wi'  her.  It's  a  pretty  hkin'  I've  had  for 
churches,  chapels,  and  pahrsons,  since  then. 
Howsever,  when  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  and  the  poor  lass  had  to  go  to 
London  for  shame  o'  people  talkin'  of  her, 
he  packs  his  traps  and  cuts  for  Australia. 
Would  you  believe  it,  Ted  ?  And  every  one 
on  us  expectin'  him  to  marry  her.  But  1 
could  go  to  hell,  Ted,  if  only  to  see  him 
the  dr.' 

He  rested  himself  awhile,  for  the  terrible 
excitement  under  which  he  had  been 
labouring  had  made  him  gasp  for  breath. 

'  You're  younger  than  us  about  here, 
Ted.  You'll  live  to  come  across  them  two 
— stay,  put  down  her  name,  Katie  Dormer 
— she's  in  London,  and  the  last  I  heerd  of 
her  was  that  she  wur  in  service.  She's, 
mayhap,  grey-haired  now.' 
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I  was  about  to  write  down  her  name, 
when  he  said,  angrily — 

'  No,  not  on  the  same  bit  o'  paper — on 
another  bit  o'  paper  ;    d — n  him ! ' 

This  I  did. 

'  I've  made  a  will,  Ted,  and  there's  fifty 
pomids  for  Katie  Dormer.  You'll  advertise 
for  her  ;  and  you'll  tell  her,  when  you  find 
her,  as  it's  from  old  Job  Ives.' 

'  If  she's  alive,  and  in  London,  I'll,  find 
her  out,'  I  said. 

My  uncle  stretched  out  his  lean,  hairy 
arm,  and  feebly  shook  my  hand. 

'  As  for  him,'  he  said,  with  that  fierce 
light  again  coming  into  his  eyes,  '  if  ever  he 
come  back  to  England,  and  if  you  meet  him, 
Ted,  kill  him,  my  brave  lad,  kill  him  dead ! 
If  you  had  a  sister,  wouldn't  you  kill  the 
mahn  as  ruined  her?  And  Katie  Dormer 
was  fit  to  have  been  the  sister  of—  of ' 

He  lay  back  with  a  sigh. 
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'  Open  the  dower,  and  tell  my  brother  and 
his  wife  to  come  in,'  he  said,  in  a  little  time. 

I  called  them  in. 

'  I  feel  wonderful  better,'  he  said,  with  a 
grin  on  the  haggard,  unshaven  face — '  I  feel 
wonderful  better.  I  bain't  dead  yet,  Tom  ; 
and  mayhap  I'll  cheat  ye  all.  Howsever  I 
want  to  tell  ye  as  I've  made  a  will,  and  in 
case  them  darned  lawyers  make  beheve  as 
they've  found  a  mare's  nest  in  it,  I'll  tell  ye 
what  I  mean  by  it,  and  you'll  all  three  stick 
to  it.' 

'  Never  mind  about  the  will.  Job,'  said 
my  mother.  '  Lie  still  and  get  better,  and 
then  we'll  talk  about  it.' 

'  Do  ye  wahnt  me  to  come  back  as  a 
ghost  to  talk  about  it,  do  ye  ?  Happen  as 
ghosts  doan't  talk  anythin'  so  sensible  when 
they  come  back — they  talk  darned  nonsense 
to  old  women,  and  raise  planners  !  Fancy 
old  Job  Ives  a  playin'  on  the  planner — what. 
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darned  queer   tunes   my  ghost  '11  make  if 
tliey  bother  me ! ' 

'  Oh,  Job,  don't  talk  like  that ! '  said  my 
mother,  almost  frightened. 

But  there  was  a  ghastly  grin  on  old  Job's 
naggard  face,  and  he  said — 

'  Ain't  it  'ard  as  Til  have  to  wear  one  suit 
o'  clothes  for  ever  in  the  next  world — them 
old  things  as  is  hanging  up  there — and  in  a 
year  or  two's  time  I'll  be  out  o'  the 
fahshion.  And  the  people  '11  say,  when  I 
begin  on  the  accordion,  '  Poor  old  Job  Ives, 
'e  never  could  wear  good  clothes  even  when 
he  wur  alive,  and  now  he's  a  reg'lar  guy.' 

'  Job,  have  you  nothing  else  to  think 
about  ? '  said  my  mother,  urgently,  who  was 
horrified  to  see  her  relative  dying  in  this 
ungodly  mood. 

'  Yes,  I  have,'  said  he.  '  Brother,  I've 
left  you  and  your  wife  all  the  stock  on  the 
fahrm.    I  hope  you'll  take  the  fahrm,  and  do 
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your  duty  by  it,  as  I've  done.  If  them 
wuts  in  the  ten-acre  ud  only  get  some  rain, 
you'll  ha'  a  good  crop  this  year  to  start  wi' ; 
and  I  hope  you  and  your  wife  '11  hve  com- 
fortable. If  I'd  ha'  married  a  women  like 
you,  Susan,  I'd  ha'  lived  a  difFeren  tlife  may 
hap  ;  but  I've  done  my  duty,  as  I  say,  and  no 
one  11  deny  it.  Brother,  don't  you  forget  old 
Betsy  Kinch  ;  she  wur  a  good  friend  to  our 
father,  and  she'll  look  to  you  when  quarter 
day  comes  round.  And  you'll  be  able  to 
afford  her,  besides,  a  trifle  o'  taters,  or  butter, 
or  the  like ' 

My  father  took  Uncle  Job's  hand,  and 
pressed  it. 

'  You're  a  good  man.  Job ;  and  you've 
been  a  kind-hearted  man  since  you  wur  a 
boy.' 

'  As  for  Ted,'  said  my  uncle,  '  I've  a  mat- 
ter o'  eighteen  'undred  pounds  in  the  bank, 
and  I've  left  it  to  'im.     You  won't  think  that 
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'ard  on   you,  Tom?     You  know,   he's  no 
like  us.     Look  at  him ' 

'  I  know,  I  know,'  said  my  father.  '  It's 
him  as  has  to  complain  o'  me ;  I  should  ha' 
started  him  in  life  ;  but  how  could  I  ?  ' 

'  Why,  father,  you  gave  me  a  good  edu- 
cation :  -what  more  does  any  one  want  than 
that  ? ' 

'  Your  mother  did,'  said  he. 

'  Make  a  good  use  o'  the  money,  Ted,' 
continued  my  uncle.  '  It  isn't  much  ;  but 
it's  a  good  nest-egg  ;  and  you  may  make  us 
all  proud  o'  ye  yet.  D — n  it,  I'm  a  talkin' 
as  if  I  wur'nt  dyin'  ?  ' 

'And  neither  are  you,'  I  said;  'if  you 
would  only  keep  still  and  quiet,  you'd  get 
all  right  again.' 

With  that  he  turned  away  his  face  from 
us,  and  lay  perfectly  silent.  My  father 
and  I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  leaving  my 
mother  by  the  bedside. 
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'  What  a  wonderful  energy  there  is  in 
him ! '  I  said  to  my  father.  '  His  system 
is  at  its  very  lowest,  and  yet  you  hear  how 
he  talks.' 

'  Aye,  there's  fire  there,'  said  my  father, 
sitting  down  in  a  great  wooden  chair  in 
the  kitchen — '  there's  fire  in  him  yet ;  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he'd  cheat  the  doctor. 
If  he  does,  he  has  to  thank  your  mother, 
Ted.  She  has  watched  him  and  tended  him 
as  if  it  wur  you.' 

My  father  seemed  to  be  struck  by  the 
notion  that  my  mother  should  care  so  much 
for  one  of  his  family. 

'There's  a  good  woman,  Ted,'  he  said, 
thoughtfully  ;  '  it's  but  a  hard  life  she  has 
had  of  it.' 

'  Why  do  you  say  that  ? '  I  remonstrated, 
'Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  more  con- 
tented ? ' 

'But    she   was    brought   up    to    expect 

VOL.  II.  c 
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mower,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  '  She 
might  have  been  a  gentleman's  wife,  Ted, 
riding  in  her  own  carriage.  What  is 
she ' 

'  Happy,'  I  said,  looking  him  boldly  in  the 
face. 

'  She  deserves  to  be,'  he  said,  rising  sud- 
denly, and  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  wooden  floor. 

Then  he  said,  by-and-by — 

'  Was  it  about  Katie  Dormer  he  wanted 
to  see  you,  Ted  ?  ' 

'Yes,'  I  answered,  with  some  surprise; 
for  Job  had  said  it  was  a  secret. 

'  I  thought  so,'  said  my  father,  '  I  thought 
so.  Your  mother  would  have  it  as  he  was 
wantin'  somebody  to  talk  to  him  about  reli- 
gion, and  didn't  like  to  ask  us  about  here, 
lest  as  we  should  speak  about  it  to  the  neigh- 
bours. But  I  thought  it  was  Katie  Dormer 
he  wanted  to  talk  about.  So  he  told  you 
the  whole  story  ?' 
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'Yes.' 

'Ah,  he  was  never  the  same  man  after 
that  happened.  It  turned  his  Hfe  round 
and  round  for  him,  and  he  got  sour,  and 
cantankerous,  and  bitter  in  his  speech  wi' 
the  people  about.  But  he  wur  a  good  man 
for  all  that — I  wish  there  wur  more  like 
him.' 

'  And  the  man ' 

'  Catlin  ?  I  heard  as  he  had  come  back  a 
rich  man,  and  had  started  as  a  builder  in 
Highbury  somewhere,  with  a  waggonette, 
and  a  pair  o'  horses,  and  the  like.  It  wur 
well  for  him  as  he  got  off  for  Australia  afore 
my  brother  Job  laid  hands  on  him.' 

Here  one  of  the  servants  came  in  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  interrupted  our  conversa- 
tion. Wlien  she  had  left,  my  father  con- 
tinued— 

'So  Job  is  still  thinkin'  o'  that  girl.     I 

dunnow  if  he's  done  aught  but  think  of  her 
c2 
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these  twenty-five  yurs  and  more.  But  what 
d'ye  say,  Ted,  to  get  your  mother  to  go 
home  ?  She  wun't  go  home  for  me,  and 
she'll  make  herself  bad  by  sittin'  up  night 
after  night.  You  take  her  home,  and  I'll 
wait  here  to-night.  In  the  mornin'  she  can 
come  over  again  from  Burnham.' 

I  was  going  into  the  room,  when  he 
said — 

'  Mind  you  don't  tell  him  as  you  heard 
me  speak  o'  Catlin — for  he  doesn't  know  as 
he's  back  in  London.' 

'  All  right,'  I  said. 

I  went  into  the  room  gently,  that  I  might 
not  disturb  my  uncle.  He  was  not  asleep, 
however ;  and  so  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
signified  that  I  was  to  sit  down  by  his 
side. 

'  You  woan't  forget  about  them  two  ?  '  he 
said,  in  a  faint  whisper. 

'  No,'  I  said. 
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'  Fifty  pounds  for  her ;  deatli,  and  hell 
afterwards,  for  him !  If  I  could  only  see  him 
drownin',  Ted,  from  the  side  of  a  river, 
me  with  a  rope,  him  lookin'  at  me ! ' 

A  wicked  laugh  came  over  the  gaunt, 
grey  face  ;  and  then  my  uncle  seemed  to 
recover  his  spirits,  and  said  aloud — 

'  I  bain't  a-goin'  to  die,  Ted ;  I  be  goin'  to 
live,  so  as  you  may  paint  my  pictur.  Then 
you'll  put  a  date  on  it,  and  people  '11  know 
as  I  was  in  the  fashion.  What  your  mother 
wun't  believe,  Ted,  is  this — that  folks  have 
to  wear  in  the  next  world  what  they  wore 
in  this — or  how  could  you  recognise  their 
ghosts  ? ' 

'Job,  pray  don't  talk  any  more  about 
that ! '  entreated  my  mother,  who  was  evi- 
dently being  '  talked  at '  by  her  hardened 
brother-in-law. 

'  What  I  says  is,  as  it's  'ard  they  should 
make  me   walk  about  the  next  world  wi' 
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my  old  green  shootin'-coat  and  corduroy 
breeches,  and  never  gie  me  a  chance  o' 
changin'  the  cut ' 

'  You've  told  me  all  that  before,'  she  said, 
'  and  you  are  only  harming  yourself  by 
talking.' 

'  You  want  me  to  say  as  I'm  darned  sorry 
for  my  life,  and  as  I  beg  the  pahrson  to  for- 
give me  for  not  goin'  to  church,'  he  said, 
with  a  sneer.  '  I'm  none  o'  your  sweet- 
tongued  sort,  Susan.  You'll  teach  old  Job 
Ives  to  sing  hallelujahs  when  you  teach  a 
jay  to  talk  French.  Pahrsons !  bah !  Tell 
ye  what,  Ted,  if  ye  kep'  a  lot  o'  pahrsons  in 
a  green-house,  and  manured  'em  and  let  'em 
develope,  they'd  grow  into  mealy-mouthed 
women.' 

'  And  what  would  the  women  grow  into, 
Uncle  Job  ? ' 

'  Why,  wi'  plenty  o'  heat  and  damp,  you'd 
see  'em    beginnin'    to    sprout    claws,   and 
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meyow,  like  cats.  That's  what  all  women 
would  do,  except  one,  Ted — her' 

And  he  looked  at  my  mother. 

But  nothing  would  persuade  her  to  go 
home  this  evening,  although  it  seemed  clear 
to  all  of  us,  the  doctor  included,  that  Uncle 
Job  was  gaining  ground.  And  as  the  doctor 
had  promised  to  sleep  at  the  farm-house  that 
night,  after  seeing  another  of  his  patients, 
there  was  no  room  for  me,  and  so  I  set  off 
to  walk  over  to  Burnham,  with  a  promise  to 
return  in  the  morning. 

Somehow  the  reckless  talk  and  manner  of 
my  uncle  had  given  me  the  impression  that 
he  was  not  so  dangerously  ill  as  they  had 
imagined.  Could  a  man  die  whose  whole 
energy  was  bent  upon  gibing  at  parsons, 
thinking  over  an  old  love-story,  and  making 
jokes  about  his  prospects  in  the  next  world  ? 
When  I  got  out  into  the  clear  night-air,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  come  down  into  Buck- 
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inghamsliire   on   a   pleasant  excursion,  and 
that  I  ought  to  enjoy  the  opportunity. 

Shall  I  confess  here — since  this  is  a  book 
of  confessions — that  the  gay  life  which  had 
for  a  little  while  fascinated  me  at  Brighton 
had  begun  to  grow,  to  me,  dull,  heartless, 
and  hopeless.  It  even  destroyed  the  keen 
pleasure  I  felt  in  being  near  the  sea.  It  was 
only  at  times  that  there  wandered  into  that 
atmosphere  that  was  sickly  with  the  scent  of 
wines  and  of  ladies'  finery,  a  reminiscence  of 
the  far-off  waves ;  and  that  vague  suggestion 
stirred  pulses  that  had  grown  apathetic.  I 
began  to  long  even  for  London,  and  the 
dehght  of  labour,  and  the  hopefulness  and 
satisfaction  of  well-spent  time.  If  I  went 
down  to  Brighton  again,  I  resolved  to  take 
my  picture  thither,  and  work  at  it  so  that  I 
should  have  some  right  to  enjoy  a  chance 
hour  of  rest  by  the  shore,  out  of  sight  of 
people,  alone  by  the  sea. 
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As  I  walked  along  the  dark  road,  re- 
cognising this  wood,  or  clump  of  trees,  or 
house  that  had  been  familiar  to  me  in  the 
old  time,  I  became  glad  that  the  fashionable 
life  with  which  I  had  no  sort  of  sympathy 
was  wholly  cut  off  and  separated  from  me. 
I  was  free  to  dream,  and  dress,  and  bend 
my  steps  just  as  I  pleased.  Even  Bonnie 
Lesley  seemed  now  something  distant ;  and 
when  I  tried  to  call  up  her  features,  and 
paint  them  on  the  dark  background  of  the 
gloom  in  front  of  me,  I  could  only  summon 
up  a  vague  shape,  that  scarcely  awakened 
interest.  But  then  I  thought  of  her  low 
and  tender  words  on  that  evening  at  Shore- 
ham  ;  and  my  heart  beat  rapidly. 

It  was  a  lovely  night.  There  was  no  moon 
visible,  for  it  lay  down  in  the  south  behind 
a  great  thin  veil  of  cloud  that  stretched  up 
and  over  the  sky  in  successive  cirrous  lines 
Singularly  enough,  these  fleecy  stretches  of 
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cloud  were  so  transparent  that  you  could  see 
there  was  moonlight  lying  on  the  other  side 
— a  sea  of  light  rippling  in  upon  a  breadth 
of  ribbed  and  gleaming  silver  sand.  But 
where  the  clouds  grew  still  thinner,  up  in 
the  north,  they  lay  in  long  streaks  across 
the  deep  blue,  like  the  white  hair  of  some 
Scandinavian  god,  blown  by  the  polar  winds. 
The  rest  of  the  sky  was  dark  and  still ;  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  moonlight  falling 
through  the  curdled  clouds  to  lighten  up  the 
landscape  ;  so  that  the  strangest  effect  was 
produced  by  those  auroral-looking  gleams  of 
tremulous  white  fire  that  stretched  across  the 
dark  vault  overhead. 

Very  dark,  too,  were  the  avenues  of  tall 
Spanish  chestnuts  that  led  up  to  Burnham 
House  ;  but  nearer  the  house,  the  open  park 
grew  lighter,  and  at  times  the  moonhght 
threw  a  slight  shadow  from  the  old  and 
rounded  oaks.  There  was  a  faint  mist  hover- 
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ing  about  the  foot  of  these  trees  that  made 
the  various  objects  around  wear  a  spectral 
look.  It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  seen 
Burnham  House  ;  and  now  the  grey  front  of 
it  seemed  strangely  beautiful.  In  my  early 
days  the  place  had  been  associated  with 
errands,  and  birthday  presents,  and  what  not, 
that  gave  it  a  wholly  modern  and  prosaic 
character ;  but  now  it  looked  legendary  and 
old  and  picturesque.  Fancy  this  ancient 
house,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Common- 
wealth, sitting  deep  into  the  night  with  their 
leathern  doublets  and  top-boots  still  on  them, 
had  planned  their  daring  schemes  and  written 
out  their  despatches — the  stately  and  vener- 
able building  that  was  full  of  memorials  of 
great  personages  who  had  lived  there — which 
seemed  to  belong  to  another  century  and 
another  order  of  people :  the  noble  and 
striking  figures  whom  history  paints — fancy 
this  old  place  belonging  to  a  young  English 
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girl,  who  was  familiar  with  Brighton,  rode 
in  the  Eow,  and  read  the  Times ! 

I  was  startled  by  a  singular  noise  behind 
me,  and,  looking  round,  found  beside  me  a 
young  horse  that  had  come  playfully  canter- 
ing up  and  now  stood  within  a  yard  of  the 
iron  railing  on  which  I  sat.  I  rubbed  his 
nose  with  a  cane  I  had  (all  the  young  men 
of  that  day  wore  a  cane  as  part  of  their 
attire) — he  threw  up  his  head,  trotted  off, 
and  then  came  back  again.  Finally,  by  dint 
of  various  manoeuvres,  I  managed  to  get 
near  enough  to  seize  hold  of  his  mane  and 
jump  on  to  his  back. 

'  Come,'  I  said,  '  you  shall  pay  for  the 
fright  you  gave  me.' 

Such,  however,  was  not  his  intention.  He 
tossed  up  his  head ;  he  shot  down  his  fore 
legs,  and  kicked  out  his  hind  ones ;  he 
pranced,  and  swerved,  and  tried  all  his 
tricks,  with  no  avail.     This,  at  least,  I  had 
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learnt  in  my  boyhood — to  cling  with  my 
knees  to  a  horse's  bare  back,  so  that  he 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  shake  off  a 
leech ;  and  at  length  this  particular  animal 
gave  in,  and  started  into  a  good  romid 
gallop  along  that  part  of  the  park  in  which 
he  had  been  turned  out  to  graze. 

The  excitement  of  this  wild  night-ride 
grew  into  a  sort  of  madness.  The  moonlight 
had  come  out  more  strongly,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  weaving  strange  shapes 
and  figures  of  the  mist  that  lay  around  the 
trees.  Such  a  mild  and  beautiful  night,  in 
this  old  English  park,  should  have  produced 
English  fairies  and  sprites ;  Puck  should 
have  been  peeping  from  among  the  branches 
of  the  oaks  ;  the  fair  Titania  and  her  magic 
train  should  have  been  coming  sedately  over 
the  sward,  with  the  jealous  Oberon  down 
there  in  the  brushwood  to  see  her  pass.  But 
with  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  throbbing  in 
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the  stillness,  there  was  something  German, 
wild,  legendary  about  the  place.  The 
figures  in  the  mist  seemed  to  be  tall  shapes 
that  grinned  maliciously,  and  waved  their 
shadowy  garments  as  they  gathered  together 
and  chattered  in  the  moonlight.  But  could 
any  one  of  them  catch  me  on  this  strong 
young  beast,  that  seemed  to  be  possessed  by 
the  madness  of  the  hour?  My  hand  was 
twisted  in  his  mane  ;  my  cap  had  fallen  off, 
and  I  felt  the  wind  rushing  through  my 
lifted  hair.  I  laughed  aloud  in  defiance  as 
we  tore  past  the  grinning  figures. 

Then,  just  beside  me,  I  heard  a  sudden 
shriek,  so  shrill  and  sudden  that  it  seemed 
like  a  death-scream.  I  saw  that  I  had 
ridden  round  the  park  and  back  again, 
almost  to  the  gate  of  the  modern  wing  of 
Burnham  House.  I  tried  to  stop  my  excited 
steed  ;  but  the  brute  paid  no  attention.  So 
I  managed  to  slide  down  and  get  clear  of 
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him  without  a  kick  ;  and  then  hastily  ran 
back  to  the  spot  at  which  I  had  heard  the 
scream. 

There  was  something  lying  on  the  ground 
— it  was  a  white  face.  When  I  got  near  I 
was  horrified  to  find  that  it  was  Miss  Burn- 
ham  who  lay  there,  quite  motionless  and 
pale,  the  dark  shawl  she  had  been  wearing 
thrown  back  and  revealing  the  death-like 
features.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  If  I  ran 
to  the  House  for  water,  what  might  happen 
in  the  interim  ?  I  wished  to  lift  her  up,  and 
ask  her  if  she  were  hurt ;  but  I  dared  not. 
I  took  her  hand ;  and  somehow  I  was 
obliged  to  let  it  fall  again — the  mere  touch 
of  it  by  my  fingers  seemed  a  sort  of 
desecration. 

With  what  intense  relief  I  saw  that  she 
was  coming  round  again !  When  her  dazed 
eyes  caught  sight  of  me,  she  uttered  a  slight 
cry,  and  shuddered  so  that  I  thought  she  was 
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like  to  faint  again.  But  by-and-by  a  strange 
look  came  into  tlie  eyes,  and  she  was  about 
to  speak  wlien  I  asked  her  hurriedly  if  she 
had  been  hurt. 

'  It  is  you,  really,  then  ?  '  she  said,  and  she 
glanced  in  a  frightened  way  all  around 
her. 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,'  I  said.  '  It 
was  a  foolish  trick  of  mine — and  I  thought 
when  I  heard  some  one  scream  that ' 

She  shuddered  slightly,  and  then  attempted 
to  rise.  I  was  forced  to  offer  her  my  hand  ; 
and  afterwards  my  arm,  as  I  saw  she  was 
rather  unsteady  when  she  rose.  For  a  little 
time  she  availed  herself  of  this  assistance ; 
then  she  withdrew  her  hand,  and  said, 
coldly — 

'  You  need  not  come  any  further.' 

'But  you  have  not  told  me  if  you  are 
hurt,  Miss  Burnham.' 

'  No,  I  was  only  frightened.     I  should  not 
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have  been  out  so  late — I  suppose  it  is  past 
eleven — but  the  night  was  so  beautiful ;  and 
then  when  I  saw  you  galloping  up,  with 
your  hair  streaming ' 

She  smiled  faintly. 

'  I  am  more  than  sorry,'  I  said.  '  I  did  not 
know  you  had  returned  from  Brighton  ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  any  one 
in  the  park,  or  I  should  not  have  done  any- 
thing so  foolish.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me 
for  the  alarm  I  have  caused  you.' 

By  this  time  we  had  nearly  reached  the 
shrubbery  that  surrounds  the  back  gate  of 
Burnham  House.  I  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  gravel ;  and  then  I  heard  some 
one  crying — 

'  Hettie,  Hettie,  where  are  you  ?  ' 

It  was  Mr.  Alfred  Burnham's  voice. 

My  companion  murmured  some  words  of 
thanks,  bowed  slightly,  and  walked  towards 
the  House.     I  wandered  up  and  down  the 

VOL.  II.  D 
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park  in  the  moonlight  until  I  found  my  cap, 
and  then  went  home.  There  was  a  note 
lying  on  the  table  from  Bonnie  Lesley.  She 
wanted  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  in 
Brighton  to  whom  I  had  given  her  fan  to  be 
mended. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THE   ladies'   garden. 


Old  Job  Ives  apparently  got  much  better ; 
and  I  prepared  to  return  to  London.  On 
tlie  morning  of  my  intended  departure,  I 
received  a  message  from  Burnham  House  to 
the  effect  that  Miss  Hester  wished  to  see  me 
for  a  few  minutes.  Accordingly  I  went  over 
to  the  House.  Since  our  memorable  adven- 
ture in  Burnham  Park,  I  had  met  her  several 
times  when  she  was  out  riding.  Sometimes 
she  was  accompanied  by  old  Ste]3hen,  the 
groom ;  sometimes  by  Colonel  Burnham  ;  but 
more  frequently  by  her  cousin  Mr.  Alfred. 

A  very  handsome  pair  these  two  looked 
now,  as  they  rode  along  the  leafy  lanes  that 

D  2 
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intersect  the  Burnham  valley.  They  were 
no  longer  boy  and  girl,  but  man  and  woman  ; 
and  it  was  understood  amongst  the  neigh- 
bours that  they  would  in  time  become 
husband  and  wife. 

'  And  a  good  thing,  too,'  they  added,  '  for 
that  yaller-faced  young  malm  as  has  spent 
all  the  years  of  'is  hfe  a-doin'  nothin'  ony 
waitin'  for  ur.' 

When  I  went  into  the  House,  he  and  she 
were  playing  billiards  in  the  old  hall.  Burn- 
ham  House  was  divided  into  the  ancient 
historical  building,  all  the  rooms  of  which 
were  preserved  intact,  and  a  new  wing  which 
had  been  built  by  Miss  Hester's  father,  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  visitors.  The 
latter  rooms  had  never  been  properly 
finished  ;  but  they  were  used  by  the  family, 
who  preferred  them  to  the  old,  damp, 
musty  chambers  of  the  House  proper.  This 
venerable  hall  was  about  eighty  feet  by  forty- 
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five,  and  had  a  narrow  gallery  running  round 
the  walls,  with   a   frontage   of  wondrously 
carved  oak.    The  balustrades  of  the  staircase 
going  up  to  this  gallery  were  also  of  carved 
wood,  of  singular  design  and  rare  execution. 
In  front  of  the  gallery,  at  the  head  of  the  hall, 
was  a  pair  of  huge  antlers,  and  immediately 
underneath  the  Burnham  arms ;  on  the  walls 
surrounding   the   gallery  hung   a   series   of 
large  and  gloomy  family  portraits,  many  of 
them  by  celebrated  masters,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  the  originals  of  well-known  engrav- 
ings ;    while  on    the  walls  underneath  the 
gallery — and  especially  over  the  great  fire- 
place— were   ranged   all   manner    of    rusty 
muskets,  daggers,  swords,  pistols,  and  cross- 
bows.    Down  here  in  a  corner  was  the  chest 
that    contained    Oliver    Cromwell's    Bible  ; 
there,  in   a  window-recess,  were    displayed 
a    sword    and    belt   which   Ehzabeth    had 
presented  to  one  of  the  old  Burnhams  on 
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visiting  the  House — everywhere,  the  look 
of  antiquity  that  the  successive  holders  and 
owners  of  the  place  had  religiously  pre- 
served. In  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  modern 
billiard  table,  and  a  bright  young  English 
lady  making  flukes. 

'  Good  morning,'  said  Burnham,  carelessly, 
trying  to  make  a  simple  cannon  and  missing 
it — it  was  clear  that  his  opponent  was  not 
betting.  'Wonder  you  never  came  over 
before.' 

The  ease  of  his  manner  was,  I  presume, 
intended  to  show  that  he  had  forgotten  that 
little  incident  about  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

'I  wished  to  ask  your  advice,  Mr.  Ives, 
about  the  pillars  in  the  drawing-room,'  said 
Miss  Burnham ;  '  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my 
breaking  in  upon  your  time.  Will  you 
come  this  way,  and  look  at  them  ? ' 

There  was  no  effort  of  any  kind  in  her 
speech  ;  nothing  but  a  quiet,  self-possessed. 
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matter-of-fact  directness,  which  was  neither 
forbiddingly  cold  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
awkwardly  familiar  on  the  other.  I  pro- 
fessed myself  wiUing  to  do  whatever  I  could, 
and  so  she  led  the  way  through  a  narrow 
stone  corridor  which  opened  out  on  what 
was  called  the  Ladies'  Garden.  Her  cousin 
remained  behind. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  you  know ;  but 
she  wore  a  rather  long  train,  and  she  walked 
with  a  grace  that  was  queenly  in  its  every 
motion.  And  when  she  got  out  into  the 
sunlight,  and  turned  her  face  towards  me, 
she  looked  as  fresh  and  bright  and  sweet 
as  a  wild  strawberry — one  of  those  tiny 
sweet,  wild  berries  that  you  catch  in  the 
early  morning,  with  sunhght  on  its  fresh 
colour  and  sweetness  in  its  heart.  I  sup- 
pose anybody  looking  at  her  from  a  distance 
would  at  once  have  called  her  dark  and 
small ;  but  when  you  came  near,  and  saw 
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the  fresh  young  life  that  was  in  the  charm- 
ing face,  with  its  handsome  features,  and 
its  pretty  forehead,  and  the  strange,  wise 
kindliness  that  lit  up  those  eyes  of  which 
I  have  many  a  time  spoken  —  when 
you  saw  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her 
form  and  the  perfect  grace  that  seemed  to 
accompany  her  every  movement  —  even  if 
the  small  pale  fingers  were  only  pulling  a 
rose-leaf  in  two  —  you  began  to  dream 
dreams  about  this  slight  and  young  Enghsh 
girl,  and  wonder  whether  there  lay  not 
under  that  calm  exterior  great  and  even 
tragic  possibilities  of  character.  She  was 
fit  to  have  hved  in  the  olden  days,  you 
would  have  deemed  —  in  the  days  when 
great  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism, 
were  oftentimes  demanded  from  our  gentle 
Enghsh  dames  and  their  gentler  daughters. 
It  was  so  easy  to  imagine  her  grow  into  a 
noble    and    perfect  woman,   that,   as    you 
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thought  of  her  future  being  hnked  to  that 
of  such  a  creature  as  he  whom  she  had  just 
left,  it  was  impossible  not  to  grow  sad  at 
heart. 

'  I  understand  you  and  Mr.  Heatherleigh 
work  together  when  you  are  in  town  ?  '  she 
asked. 

'  Yes,'  I  said. 

'  Then  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  whether 
he  and  you  together  would  care  to  come 
down  here  and  put  a  few  sketches — or  even 
some  ornamentation  merely — in  the  panel- 
ling of  those  pillars.' 

The  wing  which  her  father  had  built 
(and  which  he  had  nearly  ruined  himself  in 
building)  had  been  made  to  front  this  Ladies' 
Garden,  so  that  it  might  not  interfere  with 
the  original  look  of  the  house  as  seen  from 
the  great  avenue.  She  walked  over  to  one 
of  the  French  windows,  opened  it,  and 
stepped  into  the  drawing-room.     I  followed, 
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but  I  knew  the  spacious  and  handsomely 
ornamented   apartment  well,  and   also   the 
pillars   which  she   wished   Heatherleigh   to 
decorate. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  ornament  these 
pillars  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  room,' 
I  said ;  '  they  ought  to  have  pictures.' 

'That  is  exactly  what  I  wish,'  she  said. 
'  Most  drawing-rooms  look  narrow  and  for- 
mal from  the  absence  of  pictures.  I  was 
thinking  chiefly  of  the  winter-time ;  and 
then  it  would  be  so  pleasant,  when  one  is 
shut  up  indoors  in  the  long  evenings,  to 
have  just  beside  you  a  view  of  some  great 
distance.  The  pictures  should  be  faint,  and 
thin,  and  light,  with  long  perspectives, 
which  would  make  you  forget  that  you  were 
shut  up  in  a  room.' 

'  Then  you  don't  want  merely  decorative 
pictures  ? ' 

'  No.     I  should  like  to  have  pictures  as 
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real-looking  as  stereoscopic  views,  but  still 
so  light  as  not  to  be  too  prominent  in  the 
room.' 

'Leave  that  to  Heatherleigh,  then,'  I  said, 
'  and  let  him  follow  his  own  fancy.  You 
should  see  the  smoking-room  he  painted  for 
Lord  Westbournecroft — two  summers  ago. 
The  room  juts  out  from  the  house  like  a 
conservatory ;  and  on  three  sides  there  are 
alternating  panels  and  windows,  with  pic- 
tures on  the  panels  and  transparent  flowers 
on  the  windows.  The  flowers  you  only  see 
during  the  day  ;  the  pictures  when  the  place 
is  lit  up  at  night.' 

'  Miss  Lesley  told  me  he  had  done  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  or  I  should  not  have 
asked,'  she  said.  '  Now  can  you  tell  me 
what  it  would  probably  cost  to  have  them 
done  ? ' 

'  I  can  only  tell  you  that  he  was  asked 
by  Lord  Westbournecroft  to  fix  his   own 
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terms,  and  he  said  five  guineas  a-day  ;  but 
lie  received  some  considerable  present  over 
and  above  that  when  he  left.' 

'And  you,'  she  said,  with  some  little 
embarrassment — '  you  will  come  ?  ' 

'  On  one  condition,'  I  said,  calmly. 

'And  that?' 

'  Is  that  you  will  deign  to  accept  as  a 
gift  whatever  I  may  be  able  to  do.' 

Her  cheek  flushed,  and  she  bent  her 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

'  I  cannot  do  that,'  she  said ;  '  you  have 
no  right  to  expect  me.  Besides,  it  is  ab- 
surd. If  Mr.  Heatherleigh  accepts  payment 
for  what  he  does,  why  should  not  you ' 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

'  Why  should  I  not  take  money  from  you, 
you  would  say.  Well,  I'd  rather  not — it  is 
merely  a  notion  or  whim  I  have.' 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
those  grave,  earnest  eyes ;  and  I  imagined 
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that  she  knew  why  I  would  sooner  have 
cut  my  right  hand  off  than  take  money — a 
second  time — from  her.  I  dared  to  think 
that  she  would  accept  my  offer,  and  thanks 
were  already  on  my  tongue,  when  she  said, 
coldly — 

'I  am  sorry  then  that  I  must  give  up 
thinking  about  this  proposal  at  present.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,  however.' 

Here  Alfred  Burnham  came  along  the 
corridor,  whistling. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  in  appa- 
rent indecision,  as  though  she  expected  me 
to  rescind  my  resolution.  That  was  im- 
possible. 

'Shall  I  write  to  Mr.  Heatherleigh,'  I 
asked,  '  and  say  that  you  wish  to  see  him 
when  he  returns  ?  ' 

'Pray  don't,'  she  said,  in  the  same  cour- 
teously distant  manner  ;  '  I  shall  think  over 
the  matter  first.     Perhaps  I  may  find  some 
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less  troublesome  way  of  getting  the  pillars 
finished.' 

So  we  bowed  to  each  other,  and  said 
'good  morning,'  and  I  withdrew.  Alfred 
Burnham  came  through  the  corridor  with 
me,  and  said — apparently  because  he  fancied 
he  ought  to  say  something — 

'  Won't  you  stay,  and  have  a  game  at 
billiards  ? ' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  I  said,  turning  my  back 
on  Burnham  House,  and  wondering  when  I 
should  see  it  again. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THE   LAST   OF   UNCLE   JOB. 

I  HASTENED  down  into  the  valley,  and  up 
and  over  the  hill  again,  towards  my  uncle's 
farm,  that  I  might  bid  the  old  man  good- 
bye. Even  if  Hester  Burnham  refused  to 
give  me  my  revenge  by  becoming  my 
debtor,  there  was  plenty  of  other  work 
before  me.  I  resolved  to  go  no  more  to 
Brighton,  and  its  idle  atmosphere.  Polly 
Whistler  had  promised  to  help  me,  and  I 
was  able  now  to  pay  her  for  her  assistance. 
But  the  story  about  what  this  work  was, 
and  what  hand  she  had  in  it,  will  come  in 
its  proper  time. 

I  found,  on  reaching  the  farm,  the  whole 
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household  in  consternation.  My  uncle  ha 
suffered  a  severe  relapse,  and  was  now 
delirious.  The  doctor  had  been  sent  for, 
but  he  had  gone  to  Steeple  Heyford,  and 
might  not  return  until  night.  My  mother 
was  glad  to  get  me  into  the  house,  as  my 
father  had  had  to  leave  early  in  the  morning 
to  attend  to  some  part  of  his  duties. 

'Your  uncle  has  done  nothing  all  night 
but  talk  about  you,  and  Catlin,  and  poor 
Katie  Dormer,'  said  my  mother,  '  Oh !  Ted, 
it's  a  fearful  thing  to  think  of  his  condition. 
I  think  he  is  getting  worse ;  but  he  only 
swears  if  I  talk  about  getting  Mr.  Joyce  to 
see  him,  and  says  such  dreadful  things 
about  religion,  and  his  soul,  and  the  next 
world.  I  hope  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is 
saying.' 

If  that  was  likely  to  be  a  saving  clause 
Job  had  certainly  the  benefit  of  it,  for  he 
was  murmuring  incoherent  nonsense  when  I 
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entered  the  room.  He  either  imagined,  or 
pretended  to  imagine,  that  I  was  the  devil, 
addressed  me  in  his  grim  saturnine  fashion, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  prepared  sufficient 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  Missenden  and 
Burnham  people  who  were  likely  to  follow 
him. 

'I  bain't  a  bad  sort,'  he  said  apologeti- 
cally, '  although  my  sister-in-law,  a  rare 
good  woman,  said  as  I  wur  sure  to  come 
to  you  at  last.  And  'ere  I  am ;  and  I'm 
darned  if  I'm  a  darned  bit  afraid  o'  you,  or 
one  of  your  darned  crew.' 

'  Oh !  Job  ! '  cried  my  mother,  ready  to 
burst  into  tears. 

'  Why,  don't  you  know  me  ? '  I  said.  '  I'm 
no  more  the  devil  than  you  are.  Don't 
you  know  me.  Uncle  Job  ? ' 

'  Whisper — a  secret,'  he  said,  softly. 

I  bent  down  to  him,  and  he  said  under 
his  breath — 

VOL.  n.  E 
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'  No,  you're  not  the  devil,  but  you'll 
darned  soon  be  one  of  his  friends.' 

With  that  he  laughed  out  shrill  and  loud, 
in  a  way  to  make  one  shudder.  Then  he 
lay  for  a  long  time,  and  when  he  next 
spoke,  he  seemed  quite  sensible,  but  for  a 
peculiar  look  that  occasionally  appeared  in 
his  deep-set  eyes. 

'  Ted,  you  know  the  story  as  I  told  you 
about  Katie  Dormer?  It's  fur  away  back 
now — in  a  mist  like — and  it  seems  as  if  I 
had  never  knowed  her.  But  you'll  find  her 
out,  and  give  her  the  money,  and  tell  her  as 
how  old  Job  Ives  had  a  kind  word  for  her  to 
the  last.' 

'  Get  well,  and  find  her  out  for  yourself,' 
I  said. 

'  None  o'  your  darned  lies,'  he  said  with 
a  scowl ;  '  I  bain't  a  fool,  be  I  ?  You  say  as 
I'll  get  well — yeas  very  like  !  Hillo !  is  it 
you,   Ted  ?     I  thought  'twur  one  o'  them 
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darned  neighbours  as  are  tryin'  to  save  poor 

old  Job  Ives's  soul — d n  'em  !   But  doan't 

you  go  for  destroy  in'  the  Church,  Ted,  all 
because  some  precious  clever  fellows  think 
as  they  can  do  without  it.  They  can't.  It's 
ony  the  fear  o'  the  next  world  as  keeps 
the  ignorant,  superstitious,  darned  hidiots 
straight,  and  if  ye  don't  frighten  them  wi' 
hell ' 

'  Job ! '  cried  my  mother  to  the  grinning 
old  heathen,  '  do  you  know  what  you're 
saying  ?  ' 

The  anxious  little  woman  was  beside 
herself  to  know  how  to  arrest  his  rambling 
tongue,  and  alter  the  current  of  his  unruly 
thoughts. 

'You're  a  good  woman,  Susan,'  he 
growled,  turning  away  from  us  both — '  a 
rare  good  woman,  but  a  darned  fool.' 

My  mother  begged  me  to  stay  with  her, 
and  so  I  loitered  about  the  house  the  whole 
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day,  sometimes  in  the  room,  sometimes  out 
in  the  back  garden.  My  father  looked  in 
once  or  twice,  but  he  had  some  important 
business  on  hand,  and  coukl  not  finally 
stay  and  relieve  my  mother  until  the 
evening. 

It  was  a  dull  and  dreary  day  for  every- 
body concerned  ;  my  mother  was  anxious 
to  hear  all  about  my  new  ways  of  life,  and 
it  was  to  her  alone  that  I  ever  revealed  any 
of  my  ambitious  dreams.  1  could  see  that 
the  little  woman  was  pleased  to  hear  of 
these  projects;  and  her  tender  thoughtful 
eyes  grew  dim  with  tears,  as  she  hoped, 
whatever  befell  me,  that  I  might  have  as 
happy  a  life  as  she  had  had.  I  did  not  tell 
her  the  part  of  my  vague  dreams  of  the 
future  that  referred  to  herself;  and  yet 
sometimes  I  fancied  that  she  guessed  my 
secret  wish. 

I  told  her  of  all  the  various  people  I  had 
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met.  Singularly  enough,  she  seemed  to 
prefer  that  I  should  keep  among  my  artistic 
friends,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  chance 
acquaintanceships  I  had  made  in  that 
fashionable  world  into  which  I  had  been 
casually  introduced.  With  what  I  said  of 
Bonnie  Lesley  she  seemed  particularly 
pleased. 

'  I  fancy,  from  what  you  say,  that  she 
must  be  a  girl  of  a  wayward  or  original 
character,  who  does  not  quite  feel  herself 
at  home  among  these  fashionable  people. 
Her  kindness  to  you  shows  how  independent 
she  is  in  her  choice  of  friends,  and  she  must 
be  very  good-hearted.  Then  what  you  say 
about  her  being  so  handsome  is  all  the 
more  credit  to  her,  as  it  is  a  wonder  she 
has  not  been  spoiled.     What  age  is  she  ?  ' 

'  She  must  be  about  as  old  as  I  am.' 

'Then  she  is  older  than  Hester  Burnham.' 

'  Yes.' 
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'  They  are  friends,  you  say.' 

'  Acquaintances,  at  least.' 

'  It  is  singular  that  Miss  Hester  has 
never  spoken  to  me  about  her,  as  she  and  I 
have  long  chats  about  nearly  everybody  she 
knows.  Ah,  Ted,  your  friend  Miss  Lesley 
may  be  all  that  you  say,  but  she  is  no 
better-hearted  a  girl,  nor  prettier,  than 
Hester  Burnham.' 

'  They  are  so  unlike  each  other  that  you 
cannot  compare  them,'  I  said.  '  Miss  Burn- 
ham  is  perhaps  bound  by  her  position  to  be 
more  circumspect  and  reticent  than  Bonnie 
Lesley,  as  we  call  her.  Besides,  I  know 
Bonnie  Lesley  very  well,  and  I  scarcely 
know   Miss  Burnham  at  all.' 

'  No,  you  and  she  are  not  the  friends  you 
used  to  be,  when  you  were  children.' 

'  How  could  you  expect  it  ?  I  can  tell 
you  I  was  sufficiently  embarrassed  when  I 
was  forced  to  be  in  the    same    room  with 
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Miss  Burnham,  in  London.  If  tlie  people 
who  asked  us  both  to  their  house  knew 
our  relative  positions  lier-e^  wouldn't  they 
laugh  ! ' 

And  my  mother  laughed,  too,  and 
blushed  as  if  she  were  still  nineteen,  and 
had  just  been  accused  of  running  away 
from  the  parsonage  to  marry  a  good- 
hearted  and  handsome  young  keeper. 

'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  father's 
position,'  I  said ;  '  but  I  don't  wish  to  meet 
people  who  might  remind  me  of  the  differ- 
ence between  themselves  and  me.' 

'  Do  you  think  Hester  Burnham  would 
do  that  ?  '  she  said,  reproachfully.  '  When 
she  does  speak  of  you — and  it  is  very 
seldom  she  does — she  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  somebody  quite  apart 
from  us.  Do  you  know  what  she  said  to 
me  when  I  was  addressing  that  letter  to  you 
which  I  sent  the  other  day.^     She  looked 
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over  my  shoulder,  and  said,  with  that  low 
laugh  of  hers  that  sounds  like  music — '  Why 
don't  you  know  tliat  all  artists  are  addressed 
as  "  esquire  "  ?  '  And  nothing  would  do 
but  that  I  must  take  another  envelope  and 
re-write  the  address.  Why,  Ted,  you  are 
blushing ! ' 

Whereupon,  I  laughed  too;  but  at  the 
same  moment  I  instinctively  felt  for  a 
certain  letter  that  I  had  in  my  pocket.  I 
walked  outside  and  pulled  forth  the  envelope. 
I  had  not  noticed  the  address  when  I  opened 
it  that  morning — the  words,  written  in  a 
pretty  and  regular  hand,  were  merely 
'  Edward  Ives,  Esq.'  and  then,  in  the  corner, 
'  Wait  for  an  answer.'  I  inwardly  thanked 
the  little  girl  up  there  at  Burnham  for  her 
kindly-meant  compliment ;  and  then  I 
became  rather  disgusted  with  my  own 
vanity,  tore  the  letter  and  envelope  into 
slireds,  and  flung  the  pieces  into  a  bed  of 
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scarlet  geraniums.  When  sliould  I  cease  to 
mistake  these  little  and  meaningless  bits  of 
social  courtesy  ? 

Night  had  fallen  when  the  doctor  drove 
up  in  his  dog-cart.  The  trap  and  horse — 
the  latter  a  rather  mettlesome  cob — were 
left  in  charge  of  a  lad,  and  the  doctor 
walked  into  the  kitchen,  where  my  father 
and  I  stood.  My  mother  came  out  of  the 
room,  and  seemed  in  a  state  of  great 
emotion.  The  doctor  went  into  the  bed- 
room, which  was  on  the  same  floor ;  but 
my  mother  did  not  accompany  him. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Sue  ? '  said  my 
father. 

'  He's  been  talking  about  that  girl  fit  to 
break  any  one's  heart,'  she  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  '  I  never  thought  he  could  be 
so  fond  of  any  one.  And  now  he  imagines 
that  they  are  going  to  be  married,  and  he 
has  been  talking  to  her  as  if  she  were  there, 
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and  when  the  doctor's  dog-cart  drove  up, 
lie  said  it  was  the  carriage  come  to  take  him 
to  church,  where  she  was  ^vaiting  for  him.' 

At  this  moment,  the  doctor  appeared. 

'  He  is  very  excited,  and  we  must  get  him 
soothed  at  any  cost,'  he  said.  '  Nothing 
will  do  for  hnn  but  that  I  must  go  up-stairs 
to  his  old  bed-room  and  bring  him  down  a 
picture  which  he  says  is  behind  some  books. 
Mrs.  Ives,  will  you  give  me  a  candle  ?  Mr. 
Ives,  will  you  go  in  beside  him  for  a 
moment  P ' 

My  mother  herself  took  the  candle  to 
show  the  doctor  up  the  narrow  wooden 
stairs ;  while  my  father  passed  through  the 
kitchen,  and  went  into  my  uncle's  room. 
A  second  afterwards — and  all  this  had 
occurred  within  a  minute — I  noticed  a 
figure  dart  across  the  yard  towards  the 
dog-cart.  Something  made  me  rush  out  to 
see    what    this    could   mean,  and    there    I 
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saw  my  uncle  Job  trying  to  persuade  the 
bewildered  lad  who  had  charge  of  the 
dog-cart  to  go  away,  and  give  the  horse 
up  to  liim.  I  ran  forward  and  seized  him 
by  the  arm.  He  shook  me  off,  and  swore 
horribly.  He  tried  to  get  up  on  the  dog- 
cart ;  I  caught  him  by  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and  pulled  him  down  by  main 
force. 

'  Would  you  make  me  late  for  church, 
you  darned  hound !  '  screamed  my  uncle, 
aiming  a  blow  at  my  face. 

I  warded  off  the  blow,  and  closed  with 
him  again.  But  twenty  men  could  not 
have  held  him  down.  He  struggled  up 
into  the  dog-cart,  caught  hold  of  the 
reins  in  the  darkness,  and  the  fool  of  a 
boy  jumped  back  from  the  head  of  the 
horse,  that  was  now  excited  with  the  noise. 
At  the  same  moment  my  father,  in  great 
consternation,  came  running  across  the  yard 
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and  shouted  out,  for  God's  sake  to  catcli 
hold  of  his  brother. 

I  saw  in  a  moment  how  it  had  happened. 
My  uncle,  possessed  by  the  illusion  that  he 
was  about  to  be  married,  had  cunningly 
employed  a  ruse  to  get  the  doctor  out  of  the 
way,  had  hurriedly  donned  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  coat,  stepped  out  of  the  window,  and 
ran  across  the  yard.  My  father,  on  entering 
and  finding  the  bed  empty,  had  probably 
been  too  bewildered  to  notice  the  open 
window  and  very  likely  wasted  some  seconds 
in  looking  under  the  bed  or  tables. 

However,  there  was  not  an  instant  to 
lose  now.  I  ran  forward  to  the  horse's 
head,  and  was  knocked  down  the  same 
moment.  When  I  rose  (one  of  the  wheels 
just  grazing  my  elbow)  I  saw  that  my 
father  had  scrambled  up  behind,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  catch  at  the  reins.  The 
horse  was  now  wild  ;  and  as  he  backed  the 
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clog-cart  with  a  terrific  crash  against  the 
stone-wall  of  the  farm-yard,  the  doctor 
appeared. 

'  Give  him  his  head ! '  he  shouted.  '  Give 
him  his  head  for  a  bit,  or  he'll  be  the  death 
of  the  whole  of  you.' 

But  the  responsibility  no  longer  rested 
with  my  father.  My  uncle  had  again 
wrested  the  reins  from  him,  and  the  horse 
sprang  forward. 

'  Job,  for  God's  sake,  give  me  the  reins  ! ' 
cried  my  father,  who  still  stood  up  behind. 

'Doan't  you  hear  the  church  bells  ring- 
ing ? '  shouted  my  uncle,  hoarsely.  '  I  can 
hear  'em  plain,  all  the  way  up  the  hill ;  and 
she's  waiting — she's  waiting — she's  waiting. 

By  this  time  he  had  driven  the  horse  into 
a  narrow  path  that  led  from  the  farm-yard 
across  my  uncle's  fields,  and  down  the  hill, 
passing  the  deep  dell  of  which  you  have 
heard   him   speak.     The  path  was   narrow 
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and  rugged,  for  it  was  only  used  for  the 
farm-carts,  and  the  doctor  and  I,  running 
after  the  slight  vehicle,  could  see  it  swaying 
from  side  to  side,  as  it  fell  into  deep  ruts, 
and  was  dragged  out  again  by  the  half- 
maddened  horse. 

'  Yes,  Job,  yes,'  we  heard  my  father  say, 
imploringly,  '  we  know  she's  waiting,  but  let 
me  drive — there's  a  good  fellow  !  Job,  old 
man,  give  me  the  reins ! ' 

But  again  he  lashed  the  horse,  and  then 
he  waved  his  whip  triumphantly  in  the  air. 
There  was  just  enough  light  for  us  to  see  his 
spare  figure,  that  looked  tall  and  gaunt  in 
the  vague  darkness,  standing  erect  in  front 
of  the  dog-cart,  while  he  waved  his  arm  and 
cried — 

'  No  man  but  me  shall  drive  !  No  man  but 
myself!  For  doan't  ye  hear  the  church-bells 
down  there — I  can  hear  'em  ringing,  ringing, 
ringing — hi  the  air,  all  round,  up  in  the  sky 
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too — and   she's   waiting ;   I   tell   you,   she's 
waiting  !  she's  waiting  !  ' 

He  laughed  out  shrilly  and  clear. 

'  If  we  don't  stop  the  horse,  they  are  both 
dead  men  ! '  cried  the  doctor  ;  but  it  was 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  dog-cart  in  this 
dark  lane,  at  the  pace  the  horse  was 
going. 

For  they  had  now  got  on  to  the  breast  of 
the  hill,  where  there  was  no  bank  on  either 
side  of  the  rough  path.  I  heard  my  father 
making  more  desperate  efforts  to  restrain  his 
brother,  while  Job  was  shouting  more  wildly 
and  shrilly  than  ever  about  the  church-bells 
'  ringing,  ringing,  ringing,' — then  there  was 
a  fearful  crash,  prolonged  for  a  couple  of 
seconds,  a  hoarse  groan  or  two,  then  silence 
and  darkness. 

That  terrible  stillness!  I  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  deep  cleft  in  the  hill-side,  alone, 
— for  I  had  outstripped  the   doctor — and  it 
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seemed  to  me  as  if  tlie  darkness  was  throb- 
bing with  points  of  fire.  During  tliat 
moment  of  paralysed  hesitation,  tlie  clouds 
parted,  and  there  was  a  pale  gleam  of  moon- 
lidit  thrown  alon^?  the  circular  side  of  the 
dell.  But  down  in  the  hollow  there  was 
only  gloom,  and  the  dreadful  silence  that 
hung  over  the  fate  of  two  men. 

My  uncle  had  formerly  ploughed  up  the 
bottom  and  the  other  side  of  the  dell ;  but 
the  side  that  I  now  proceeded  to  descend 
was  covered  with  patches  of  brier  growing 
among  the  rough  inequalities  of  the  chalk. 
I  scrambled  down  among  these  weeds, 
dreading  every  moment  to  touch  a  living 
form,  and  yet  possessed  by  a  vague  horror 
that  it  might  not  be  alive.  I  heard  the 
doctor  following  me.  The  first  object  I 
stumbled  on  was  the  wheel  of  the  dog-cart, 
and  then  I  trod  on  the  leg  of  the  horse.  The 
animal  was  quite  motionless. 
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'  Father ! '  I  cried,  making  a  wild  effort  to 
break  this  frightful  silence, '  where  are  you  ?  ' 

There  was  no  answer. 

'  Stay,'  said  the  doctor,  '  until  I  see  if  I 
have  a  light  with  me.' 

But  the  moonlight  was  now  so  full  and 
strong  above  that  the  pale  reflection  of  it 
down  here  was  sufficient  to  guide  our  steps. 
We  had  not  long  to  search.  My  father  and 
my  uncle  lay  within  half-a-dozen  yards  of 
each  other.  Neither  stirred  as  we  ap- 
proached. The  doctor  knelt  down  for  a 
moment  by  the  side  of  Uncle  Job,  and  took 
his  hand  in  his  ;  then  he  came  over  to  where 
I  was  trying  to  lift  up  the  helpless  body  of 
my  father. 

'  Who  is  to  go  back  to  your  mother  ?  '  he 
said — and  his  voice  seemed  to  me  distant, 
and  strange,  and  unrecognisable.  '  They  are 
both  quite  dead.' 

VOL.  II.  F 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 

IN   LONDON  AGAIN. 

What  a  good  friend  Hester  Burnham  was  to 
my  mother  during  that  terrible  time.  The 
wonderful,  wise  way  in  which  the  girl  crept 
into  her  confidence,  opened  the  fountains  of 
her  grief  with  a  tender  sympathy,  and  then 
wiled  her  away  into  thinking  of  practical 
necessities  and  future  plans,  was  beyond 
comprehension,  as  it  was  beyond  all  praise. 
Where  had  this  young  creature  been  edu- 
cated into  a  large  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  human  sorrow  ?  Where  had  she  been 
taught  her  kindly,  matronly  ways,  that  were 
not  the  ways  of  an  inexperienced  girl  ?  And 
who   had   lent   to   those   eyes  which   were 
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meant  to  bewitch  and  steal  the  hearts  of 
men  that  grave  and  beautiful  compassion 
which  seemed  to  transfig;ure  the  face  of  the 
girl,  and  make  one  regard  her  as  something 
more  than  woman  ? 

My  mother  and  she  had  always  been 
friends,  but  during  this  time  it  seemed  to  me 
that  no  two  human  beings  were  ever  so 
closely  drawn  together  as  these  two  were. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  my  mother  and 
she  came  to  the  small,  old  church  of  Burn- 
ham  to  hear  the  service  read,  and  Hester 
Burnham  sat  in  the  same  pew  with  my 
mother,  and  held  her  hand  in  hers  the 
whole  time.  They  stood  at  a  little  distance 
off,  and  watched  the  lowering  of  the  two 
coffins  into  the  grave ;  and  then  they  went 
away,  by  themselves — whither,  I  know  not. 

My  mother  could  not  remain  in  the  place, 
so  I  decided  upon  taking  her  with  me  up  to 
London.     Fortunately,  tlie  man  whose  farm 
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lay  adjacent  to  that  of  my  uncle,  was  not 
only  anxious  to  take  up  the  lease,  but  was 
willmg  to  purchase  the  entire  stock  of  the 
farm.  I  had  a  lawyer  sent  down  from 
London ;  the  necessary  valuations  made,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  farm  was  complete.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale — somewhere  about 
2,500/.,  were  invested  on  mortgage  for  my 
mother,  along  with  a  few  hundred  pounds 
that  my  father  had  saved  up,  through  much 
economy,  for  her  whom  he  so  dearly  loved. 
My  own  small  fortune  of  1,8 OOZ.  was  in- 
vested in  a  similar  way. 

These  matters  being  settled,  we  left  the 
quiet  Buckinghamshire  valley,  and  came  up 
to  London.  There  being  no  use  in  taking 
a  house  for  us  two  solitary  creatures,  I 
engaged  some  furnished  rooms  hi  a  house 
that  looked  over  upon  Primrose-hill — a 
situation  that  pleased  my  mother  much. 
She   protested   against   the  expense  of  the 
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rooms,  however,  until  I  pointed  out  to  her 
that  our  income  did  not  consist  exclusively 
of  the  interest  on  these  investments.  Still, 
she  begged  me  to  be  cautious,  and  was  nearly 
out  of  her  senses  when  Polly  Whistler  and  I, 
laying  our  heads  together,  invented  a  new 
style  of  decoration  for  her  neck  and  the 
upper  part  of  her  dress,  and  had  the  same 
composed  of  rather  luxurious  materials. 
She  positively  blushed  when  she  arrayed 
herself  in  these  things,  and  Polly  said  she 
looked  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  become 
respectable. 

Polly  frequently  came  to  see  us.  My 
mother  was  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  her  at 
first.  Polly's  blunt  and  ready  talk,  her 
rather  masculine  wit,  and  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  she  snapped  her  fingers  at  a 
good  many  social  observances  were  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  mind  of  the  simple 
countrywoman   with    the   notion    that    this 
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young  lady  was  ratlier  a  dangerous  person. 
The  very  first  evening  slie  came  to  see  us, 
our  tall-^  had  wandered  somehow  into  re- 
miniscences of  old  dramas.  Incidentally 
Polly  remarked,  quite  calmly — 

'Ah,  in  those  days  actresses  wore 
clothes.' 

'  Don't  they  now  ? '  said  my  mother, 
simply. 

Polly  laughed  ;  and,  when  she  had  left, 
my  mother  asked  with  some  concern  what 
sort  of  strange  young  woman  that  was,  who 
made  very  odd  remarks,  and  was  so  care- 
lessly easy  in  her  manner.  By-and-by, 
when  they  got  to  know  each  other  better, 
my  mother  became  rather  fond  of  the  girl 
and  her  wild  speeches  and  pranks ;  but 
there  was  never  at  this  time  perfect  inter- 
communion between  them. 

Bright  and  clever  as  she  was,  Polly  had 
not  a  grain  of  finesse  in  her  composition. 
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Doubtless  the  principal  reason  that  she  came 
to  see  us  so  often  was  that  she  found  in  our 
house  a  refuge  from  the  annoyances  of  her 
own  home ;  but  several  times  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  came  merely  because  she  wanted 
to  hear  of  Owen  Heatherleigh.  She  never 
had  the  skill  to  hide  her  interest  in  him,  nor 
the  address  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  she  felt 
in  hearing  him  spoken  of.  Many  a  girl 
would  have  assumed  a  fine  air  of  careless- 
ness, and  made  believe  to  mention  his  name 
accidentally ;  but  Polly,  in  a  hesitating  way, 
and  generally  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  used 
to  ask  me  how  Mr.  Heatherleigh  was,  and 
how  he  was  going  on  with  his  work. 

This  was  one  point  on  which  an  astonish- 
ing change  had  come  over  Heatherleigh. 
He  had  returned  from  Brighton  before  his 
hohday  was  out ;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
come  back  to  his  lodgings  in  Granby  Street 
than  he  set  to  work  in  quite  an  unusual  way 
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to  get  his  pictures  forward.  The  trans- 
formation surprised  me  all  the  more  that  I 
knew  he  had  not  spent  the  whole  of  the 
money  he  had  earned  before  going  down  to 
Brighton.  There  was  even  an  expression 
of  purpose  on  his  face  that  I  had  never 
previously  noticed.  He  gave  up  his  indolent 
lounging,  his  wanderings  about  Eegent's 
Park,  his  lazy  forenoons  in  an  easy  chair 
with  Ueberweg's  Logik  or  Spencer's  '  Social 
Statics  '  before  his  eyes.  He  even  dressed 
himself  with  a  trifle  more  care,  although  he 
had  subsided  into  utter  Bohemianism  of 
habit. 

One  evening  Heatherleigh  was  sitting 
with  me,  smoking  and  chatting.  My  mother, 
having  a  slight  headache,  had  retired  early ; 
and  we  two  were  left  by  ourselves.  She 
had  scarcely  gone,  when  a  maid  servant 
came  to  the  door,  and  announced  Miss 
Whistler.     Polly  walked  lightly  in,  expect- 
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ing  to  see  my  mother ;  but,  wlien  her  eyes 
rested  on  Heatherleigh,  she  iuvohmtarily 
retreated  a  step,  and  stood  for  a  moment, 
silent  and  embarrassed.  He  had  risen  from 
liis  chair  at  the  same  moment,  and  was  about 
to  advance  when  he  noticed  her  confusion, 
and  paused  irresolutely,  while  I  think 
he  looked  as  confused  and  vexed  as  she 
.did. 

'  Mrs.  Ives  is  not  at  home  ? '  she  said  to 
me. 

With  that,  Heatherleigh  had  come  for- 
ward, and  she  shook  hands  with  him 
formally  and  coldly. 

'  She  has  gone  up-stairs.  Won't  you 
come  m  and  sit  down,  Polly  ? ' 

'  I  only  ran  up  in  passing,'  she  said, 
hurriedly.  '  I  will  call  some  other  evening. 
Good-bye.' 

So  she  went  out.  Heatherleidi  had  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  without  saying  a 
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word.  The  moment  she  had  left,  however, 
he  instantly  opened  the  door  and  went  after 
her. 

'  Polly,'  I  heard  hhn  say,  almost  roughly, 
'  don't  be  stupid.  Come  back  at  once,  and 
let  us  have  all  this  settled — let  me  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  it.' 

She  came  back  quite  submissively,  he 
having  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

'  Come,  Ted,'  he  said,  '  you  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  Get  her  to  tell  me 
what  the  matter  is — why  she  should  fly 
from  me  as  if  I  were  an  ogre.  What  is  the 
matter,  Polly — have  I  offended  you  ? ' 

'  No.' 

'  Have  you  anything  to  find  fault  with  me 
for?' 

'No.' 

'  Why,  then,  are  we  not  friends  as  we 
used  to  be  ? '  he  said,  with  some  wonder  in 
his  eyes. 
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I  saw  this  was  becoming  very  painful  for 
the  girl,  and  I  said — 

'  Polly  can't  tell  you,  Heatherleigh  ;  but 
I  will — only  you  might  know  it  yourself. 
You  remember  the  night  Mrs.  Whistler  came 
up  to  your  studio.^  She  talked  a  lot  of 
nonsense ;  and  Polly  won't  understand  that 
both  you  and  I  knew  it  was  nonsense.' 

'  Is  that  all,  Polly  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Ko,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  '  I  don't 
care  whether  you  believe  what  she  said  of 
me  or  not.  But  you  were  good  enough  to 
make  me  a  sort  of  acquaintance  of  yours, 
you  know ;  and  after  you  have  seen  what 
— what  my  mother  is,  I  shouldn't  like  to 
continue ' 

'  What  absurdity,  Polly  ! '  he  said,  going 
forward  and  seizing  her  hand  in  spite  of  her- 
self. '  Ted  hinted  something  like  that  to  me, 
and  I  scarcely  believed  him.  Why  should 
your  mother  interfere  to  break  up  our  very 
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pleasant  friendship?  Why,  the  evenings 
that  we  three  have  spent  together,  when  I 
look  back  on  them,  seem  to  be  about  the 
happiest  portion  of  my  life.  And  neither  of 
you  two  ever  looked  very  miserable.  I  say, 
what  has  your  mother  to  do  with  it  ?  She 
was  excited — and — and  said  some  things — 
which ' 


'  My  mother  was  drunk,'  said  the  girl,  in 
a  hard  voice,  drawing  away  her  hand  from 
his,  '  and  she  insulted  me  before  you,  and 
she  insulted  you.  She  would  insult  you 
again  if  she  saw  you.  If  she  knew  that  I 
went  up  to  your  studio,  to  sit  to  you,  she 
would  haunt  the  place,  and  persecute  me 
and  annoy  you.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  beholden  to  you  for  forbear- 
ance shown  to  her  ?  I  hked  to  meet  you 
both  well  enough  when  I  was  independent 
of  you ;  but  now  your  acquaintance  would 
be  a  sort  of  charity.     Is  that  plain  enough  ? 
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Oil,  you  don't  know  what  my  motlier  would 
do.  Last  night  she  wanted  money — I  had 
none.  She  said  if  I  did  not  get  her  money 
she  would  go  down  and  demand  it  from  Mr. 
Layton  ;  and  she  went  and  put  on  her  bon- 
net. What  was  I  to  do?  I  took  my 
brooch,  that  old  Mr.  Herbert  gave  me  when 
he  left  for  Italy,  and  went  out,  and — and 
pawned  it.' 

The  girl  burst  into  tears. 

'  My  God,  that  this  should  be  ! '  muttered 
Heatherleigh  between  his  teeth. 

I  took  Polly  by  the  shoulders,  and  drew 
her  into  a  chair,  and  untied  her  bonnet. 

'  You  shan't  leave  this  house  this  night,' 
I  said,  '  until  we  come  to  some  better 
arrangement.  We  will  have  a  bit  of 
supper,  in  the  old  way,  you  know,  and 
a  talk  over  matters  ;  and  surely  we  shall 
be  able  to  devise  some  means  of  giving 
you  your  liberty.' 
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'  Well,'  said  Polly,  brightening  up,  '  I  am 
safe  here,  for  she  doesn't  know  your  ad- 
dress. That  is  why  I  come  to  your  house 
often.  But  how  are  you  going  to  give  me 
my  escape?' 

'  We'll  see  about  supper  first,'  said  I. 

The  small  maidservant  was  called  up 
and  interrogated  about  the  contents  of 
the  larder.  Eventually  a  very  presentable 
little  supper  was  placed  on  the  table, 
and  then  I  produced  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. 

'  You  are  destroying  the  simple  and  ap- 
propriate character  of  our  suppers  of  old,' 
said  Heatherleigh. 

'  But  on  this  occasion  it  is  with  a  purpose, 
which  you  shall  soon  learn.' 

Don't  imagine,  however,  that  I  had  started 
an  expensive  wine-cellar  out  of  our  modest 
income.  Including  everything,  I  suppose 
our    annual    receipts    amounted    to    about 
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250^. ;  and,  at  that  time,  when  there  were 
fewer  champagnes  sent  to  the  Enghsh 
market,  a  man  who,  on  an  mcome  of 
250/.  a-year,  offered  you  champagne,  might 
reasonably  have  been  asked  to  present  to 
your  friends  the  cost  of  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. My  champagne  came  to  me 
through  a  picture-dealer,  who  owed  me  a 
small  sum  for  a  picture,  and  who,  having 
had  to  seize  his  customer's  goods  in  pay- 
ment for  this  and  other  pictures,  paid  me 
in  kind. 

So  we  sat  down  to  the  supper-table,  and 
got  on  very  comfortably,  although  Polly 
would  not  drink  more  than  half  a  glass 
of  wine.  I  suppose  •  she  wished  to  show 
that  she  had  not  inherited  the  tastes  of 
her  mother ;  but  the  poor  girl  need  not 
have  imagined  that  we  wanted  any  proof. 
However,  the  tiny  quantity  she  took  was 
just  sufficient  to  brighten  up  her  spirits. 
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'  Is  your  mother  a  Londoner  ? '  asked 
Heath erleigli,  of  Polly. 

'  No ;  she  came  from  Greenwich  to 
London.' 

'  Has  she  friends  there  now  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  of  a  sort.' 

'  Suppose  I  offered  her  a  sovereign  a 
week  to  go  and  live  there,  would  she  go, 
and  leave  you  unmolested  here  ? ' 

'  And  pray,'  said  Polly,  proudly,  '  in  what 
way  would  you  have  me  explain  to  my 
friends  that  you  were  supporting  my 
mother  ?  ' 

This  was  a  poser;  although  I  fancy 
Heatherleigh,  under  his  breath,  expressed 
a  wish  about  her  friends  that  was  very 
uncharitable. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Heatherleigh,  awk- 
wardly. '  I  didn't  mean  that  I  should 
pay  her  directly.  If  you  could  make 
some  such  arrans^ement  with  her,  I  should 
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help  you,  at  least,  to  make  up  what  you 
want.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  are 
saying,'  said  Polly,  with  her  cheeks  flushed. 
'  You  are  offering  me  money/ 

'  You're  as  bad  as  Ted !  *  said  Heather- 
leigh,  impatiently.  '  You're  worse,  for  I 
can't  bully  you  into  common-sense,  as  I 
can  him.  Here  are  we  three  people  sitting 
together,  professing  to  be  friends  with  each 
other.  If  I  don't  mistake,  we  have  precious 
few  friends  elsewhere.  We  have  no  rich  re- 
lations to  turn  to,  even  if  we  cared  to  turn 
to  them.  We  have  no  great  desire,  I  sup- 
pose, beyond  being  able  to  live  a  com- 
fortable life,  and  help  each  other,  if  we 
can.  Why  should  we  not  help  each  other  ? 
When  you  are  not  in  want  of  anything,  you 
say,  "  Oh,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  friends 
you  can  rely  on  in  time  of  need  !  "  then  the 
time  of  need  comes,  and  you  say,  "  No,  your 
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help  looks  too  much  like  charity."  Come, 
Polly,  be  reasonable.  The  money  you  need 
for  this  purpose  is  a  mere  trifle ;  it  is  im- 
possible I  could  miss  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
look  at  the  happiness  the  sense  of  freedom 
would  add  to  your  hfe.  Look  at  the  many 
pleasant  evenings,  hke  this,  which  we  might 
all  have  together.* 

I  did  not  add  my  solicitations  to  his, 
because  I  knew  she  would  not  consent. 

'  I  ought  not  to  leave  my  mother,  for  one 
thing,'  she  said. 

This  was  but  a  poor  excuse  ;  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  an  excuse. 

'You  are  ruining  your  mother,'  he  said, 
impetuously.  '  You  have  yielded  to  her  so 
that  she  does  what  she  likes.  There  is  no 
control  being  exercised  over  her.  Now, 
down  amongst  people  she  knew,  she  might 
be  induced  to  start  well,  and  continue  well. 
There   must   be  some   pride   in  her  which 
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would  make  her  keep  herself  straight  before 
her  neighbours.  You  are  doing  her  harm, 
instead  of  good,  at  present,  besides  destroy- 
ing your  own  hfe  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever. Come,  won't  you  accept  this  trifling 
help?' 

'No.' 

'Why?  There  must  be  some  other 
reason.' 

'  Well,  there  is,*  she  said,  provoked  into 
frankness,  and  yet  appearing  terribly  con- 
fused. '  Don't  you  see  that  men  can  give 
money  to  each  other ;  but  it  is  different 
between  a  woman  and  a  man — especially 
when — when  they  are  not  in  the  same 
position?' 

The  girl's  cheeks  were  burning  ;  and  the 
story  that  her   manner    conveyed   was    so 
clear  and  palpable  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand his  not  perceiving  it. 
g2 
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He  was  puzzled,  at  least ;  and  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  press  the 
subject  just  then. 

'At  all  events,'  he  said,  with  a  shrug, 
'  if  you  must  be  hunted  about,  we  can  still 
meet  here,  unless  Ted  becomes  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  care  about  harbouring 
us  waifs.' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  with  some  surprise. 
The  cool  way  in  which  he  had  proposed 
that  they  two  should  meet  there  was  in 
itself  pecuhar.  Heatherleigh  seemed  to  be 
in  a  fog,  and  was  blundering  about  at 
random. 

'  Yes,'  said  Polly,  '  Mrs.  Ives  has  been 
very  kind  in  asking  me  to  come  here. 
But  I  must  go  now — it  must  be  nearly 
eleven.' 

'  First,  though,'  I  said,  '  you  must  see 
what   I   have  got   to  show  you.     Didn't  I 
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say  that  I  had  a  design  upon  you  ?  I  have 
dazed  the  intellect  of  my  critics  with  wine ; 
I  have  bribed  them  with  meat  and  with 
drink ;  and  now — I  will  show  them  my 
picture.' 
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CHAPTER   V. 

KILMENY. 

Do  you  know  the  legend  of  Freir,  the  sun- 
gocl,  who,  looking  from  the  heights  of  Hlid- 
skialf  over  all  the  world,  let  his  eyes  fall  upon 
Jotunheim,  the  land  of  the  giants,  and  there 
saw  the  maiden  Gerda,  near  the  house  of 
Gymir,  her  father?  She  w^as  so  fair  and 
comely  that  the  white  beauty  of  her  arms 
caused  the  seas  to  shimmer  in  light ;  and 
Freir  went  home  sick  at  heart  for  love  of  her. 
Then  he  called  to  him  his  servant  Skirnir, 
and  told  him  all  his  woes  ;  and  Skirnir, 
demanding  from  him  his  swift  horse,  that 
could  bear  him  through  flames,  and  his 
magical   sword,  set   out  for  Jotunheim,  to 
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carry  the  message  of  his  master's  love. 
Gymir's  house  he  finds  guarded  by  furious 
bloodhounds,  and  by  a  keeper,  who  asks 
Skirnir  if  he  is  near  death  or  already  dead. 
But  the  beautiful  Gerda  wonders  what  the 
strange  noises  portend,  and  sends  her  maiden 
to  invite  the  messenger  in  and  give  him 
of  the  soft  mead.  Skirnir  tells  the  story  of 
his  master's  pain ;  offers  her  presents, 
and  threatens  her  with  divers  troubles  if 
she  refuse ;  whereupon  Gymir's  godlike 
daughter  inclines  a  gracious  ear,  and  pro- 
mises to  wed  the  son  of  Niordr  after  nine 
nights  have  passed. 

This  was  the  story  I  thought  of,  when  I 
strolled  round  the  Serpentine  one  misty 
evening,  wondering  what  subject  I  should 
take  for  a  picture.  You  know,  the  German 
commentators  have  got  strange  meanings 
out  of  this  mystic  story  of  the  elder  Edda  ; 
and  Freir,  according  to  them,  being  the  sun- 
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god,  and  the  maiden  Gerda  the  auroral 
light  whose  beauty  caused  the  seas  to  shine, 
might  not  the  messenger  be  the  pale  dawn, 
come  to  woo  her  in  the  ghostly  regions  of 
Jotunheim  ?  But  the  subject  was  too  big 
and  vague  ;  and  I  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  an  old  ballad,  in 
which  a  king's  daughter  is  claimed  by  the 
skipper  of  a  vessel  as  his  reward  for  steering 
her  father  and  his  knights  safely  through  a 
storm.  But  how  to  paint  the  mist  of  sea- 
foam  around  the  girl  and  her  lover — how  to 
fill  the  picture  with  the  blackness  of  the 
north  wind  and  the  motion  of  rain 
and  wave  and  cloud — with  here  and  there  a 
fear-stricken  face — with  the  scornful  laugh  of 
the  skipper,  and  the  clinging,  terrified  love 
of  his  bride  ?  That,  too,  I  gave  up.  I  was 
too  familiar  with  the  moods  of  the  sea  to 
dare  the  attempt  at  painting  them. 

Yet  I   instinctively  turned   to  the  north 
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for  the  subject  I  wanted — to  tlie  region  of 
wind  and  mist,  of  legendary  murmurs  tliat 
still  reach  us,  full  of  a  passionate  and  tragic 
pathos.  Should  it  be  the  story  of  young 
Aikin  and  the  Lady  Margaret  ?  or  of  how 
Gil  Morice,  with  the  yellow  hair,  was  slain  ? 
or  of  how  young  Hynde  Horn  stole  his 
bride  ?  or  of  how  the  Earl  of  Mar's  daughter 
was  carried  off  by  her  lover  ?  One  or  two 
of  these  I  did  try,  to  no  purpose.  The 
result  was  bare  and  tawdry — wanting  that 
very  glamour  and  vagueness  which  fasci- 
nate one  in  the  old  legends.  Their  strong 
and  powerful  colours  appear  to  us,  as  it  were, 
through  a  mist  of  rain ;  you  know  that  the 
Earl  of  Mar's  daughter  wears  a  glowing 
scarlet  cloak,  but  the  colour  of  it  glimmers 
from  the  other  side  of  this  veil,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  face  is  almost  without  out- 
line. 

At  last,  my  erratic  and  ambitious  notions 
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had  to  make  a  compromise  with  my  dispro- 
portionate skill ;  and  I  cliose  as  a  subject 
the  simple  figure  of  Kilmeny,  when  she 
came  home  '  late,  late  in  the  gloaming.' 

Need  I  say  how  many  times  I  attempted 
to  put  upon  canvas  some  faint  reflection  of 
the  strange  and  mystic  beauty  of  the  poem  ? 
After  innumerable  trials,  I  found  that  I  was 
beginning  with  too  great  an  effort.  In  my 
anxiety  to  have  something  wistful  and  won- 
derful about  Kilmeny's  face,  I  was  forgetting 
that  the  very  beauty  of  the  conception  lay  in 
its  wavering,  uncertain,  shadowy  character. 
To  have  painted  her  with  an  aureole  of  light 
around  her  face  would  have  made  Kilmeny. 
a  fairy,  not  a  wonder-stricken  girl,  who  had 
come  home  '  to  see  the  friends  she  had  left 
in  her  own  countrye.'  The  magic  of  Kil- 
meny's presence,  that  charmed  all  things 
around  her,  was  not  the  magic  of  a  necroman- 
cer, nor  the  witchery  of  a  wild  spirit.      For 
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.  .  Oh,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 
But  still  and  stedfast  was  her  ee  ; 
Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 


With  such  a  conception  before  him,  how 
could  any  mortal  man  be  satisfied  by  any 
possible  transference  of  it  into  pigments? 
Besides,  I  was  struggling  with  innumerable 
other  difficulties,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mention.  Only  he  who  has  striven  to 
effect  some  artistic  work  with  an  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  technical  means,  can 
understand  what  I  suffered  then. 

However,  I  resolved  to  finish  a  sketch  of 
the  picture  first ;  and  here  at  once  I  found 
some  freedom.  I  was  not  so  afraid  of  the 
result ;  and  in  time  I  produced  a  sort  of 
rough  draft  of  what  I  hoped  the  picture 
would  be.  It  was  this  sketch  which  I  now 
brought  in  to  show  Heatherleigh  and  Polly 
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Whistler.  My  gaiety  had  been  only  feigned. 
I  was  as  frightened  to  show  them  this  rude 
effort  as  though  I  had  been  an  apprentice  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  had  finished  my  fi  rt 
commission.  I  brought  down  my  easel 
with  it,  placed  the  picture,  and  stepped  back 
to  Polly's  side,  not  daring  to  utter  a  word, 
even  of  apology. 

She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  placed  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

'  Oh,  Ted !  did  you  do  that  ?  '  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice. 

I  drank  in  these  words  ;  for  what  they 
implied  was  music  to  me.  Yet  she  stood 
there,  looking  strangely  at  the  picture ;  and 
I  could  not  help,  even  then,  daring  to  hope 
that  some  other  one,  whom  I  had  often 
thought  of  in  painting  the  picture,  would 
look  at  it  with  the  same  expression  that 
was  now  visible  in  Polly's  kindly  eyes. 

'  It  is  like  a  dream,'  she  said,  slowly,  '  and 
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yet  not  a  dream,  for  it  raakes  one  feel  cold. 
Where  did  you  see  that  strange  face,  Ted  ?  ' 

'  I  know,'  said  Heatherleigh,  curtly. 

He  looked  at  the  picture  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  he  said,  rather  absently — 

'  You  must  not  work  for  me  any  more, 
Ted; 

'Why?' 

'  Because  you  have  beaten  me  in  the  race. 
Or  rather,  there  was  no  race :  I  gave  up  that 
notion  long  ago.' 

There  are  some  comphments  you  can 
laugh  off ;  this  was  not  one  of  them.  There 
was  a  certain  sadness  in  Heatherleigh's  tone 
that  showed  he  was  thinking  of  his  own 
career,  and  of  its  hopeless  future.  I  think 
he  knew  he  could  never  be  a  great  artist ; 
but  it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  this  convic- 
tion seemed  to  weigh  upon  him. 

'  I  did  not  think  you  capable  of  work  like 
that,'  he  said.     '  You  must  waste  no  more 
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of  your  time  in  my  manufactory.  You  must 
make  way  for  yourself.  I  will  get  this  pic- 
ture sold  for  you.' 

'  I  don't  wish  to  sell  it.  I  mean  to  paint 
from  it  a  larger  picture  for ' 

'  The  Academy  ?  Yes ;  I  thought  so. 
Well,  you  will  make  an  enormous  blunder 
if  you  try  to  elaborate  a  subject  like  that. 
I  know  you  will.  Let  the  picture  stand  as 
it  is — sell  it  to  some  private  gentleman — 
and  get  the  loan  of  it  again  for  the 
Academy.     Don't  you  think  so,  Polly?' 

'  If  he  touches  it  he  will  spoil  it.  But 
where  did  you  get  that  face,  Ted  ? ' 

'  I  know,'  said  Heatherleigh,  again. 

'  She  doesn't  live  in  Hampstead  Eoad  ? ' 
said  Polly,  with  a  smile.  '  If  she  does,  I 
may  shut  up  my  shop.' 

'  No,  she  doesn't  live  in  Hampstead  Eoad,' 
he  said,  '  and  she  is  not  hkely  to  become  a 
rival  of  yours,  Polly.     Perhaps,  if  you  saw 
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herself,  you  would  say  that  a  good  deal  of 
that  strange,  dreamlike  look  is  Ted's  own 
creation.  And  yet  she  is  very  pretty — the 
Kilmeny  I  speak  of.' 

'  You  both  know  her  ? '  cried  Polly,  with 
a  sudden  inspiration.  '  Why,  it  must  be 
Bonnie  Lesley  ! ' 

'  No,'  said  Heatherleigh,  drily  ;  and  there 
was  nothing  further  said  upon  that  point. 

Yet  I  was  greatly  dismayed  and  vexed 
that  he  should  see  a  likeness  which  I  had 
vainly  striven  to  convince  myself  did  not 
exist.  I  have  long  ago  been  forgiven  by  the 
original  of  my  Kilmeny  for  having  travestied 
her  upon  canvas  ;  and  the  matter  is  of  small 
importance  now ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that 
I  never  dreamed  of  copying  her  perfect 
features  when  I  sketched  the  picture.  I 
thought  of  the  most  beautiful  creature  I 
knew  ;  and  her  face  and  eyes,  unconsciously 
to  myself,  began  to  grow  out  of  the  canvas. 
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Heath erleigli's  recognition  was  the  first  token 
I  received  that  others  were  likely  to  accuse 
me  of  attempting  what  I  never  consciously 
would  have  dared  to  attempt. 

'  I  must  go,'  said  Polly,  at  length.  '  No, 
neither  of  you  shall  come  with  me.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  prevented  from  seeing  you 
again.' 

So  she  went  off  alone.  But  she  had 
scarcely  got  out  of  the  house  when  Heather- 
leigh  rose  and  took  his  hat. 

'  We  must  see  that  she  gets  home  safe, 
Ted.     Let's  follow  her  at  a  distance.' 

This  we  did ;  nor  was  Polly  ever  aware 
of  our  dogging  her  foot-steps  all  the  way 
home.  When  she  had  finally  disappeared, 
Heatherleigh  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely, 
and  he  said,  as  we  turned  away — 

'  There  is  a  very  good  girl,  if  ever  one 
lived.' 

'  True  for  you,'  said  I. 
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'We  must  find  some  means  of  getting 
her  out  of  the  clutches  of  that  wretched 
woman.  It  is  unbearable  that  a  girl  like 
her  should  suffer  such  martyrdom ;  and 
as  for  her  notions  of  fihal  duty,  she  must 
abandon  what  is  romance,  or  folly,  or 
madness.' 

'  She  has  no  notions  of  the  kind,'  said  I. 
'The  girl  has  too  much  common-sense  to 
think  that  she  ought  to  waste  her  life  in 
living  with  an  irreclaimable  old  idiot,  who 
only  behaves  the  worse  because  of  her 
daughter's  forbearance  and  kindness.' 

'  Then  why  did  she  refuse  to  accept  my 
offer  ? ' 

'  How  should  I  know  ?  ' 

Of  course,  I  did  know ;  but  I  could 
scarcely  persuade  myself  that  he  was  not 
assuming  ignorance  in  order  to  fish  for  con- 
firmation of  his  suspicions.  For  some  time 
we  walked  on  in  silence,  until  we  had  got 
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near  tlie  tall  railings  of  Eegent's  Park  again. 
It  was  a  clear  starlight  night. 

'  Heatherleigh,'  said  I,  '  I  should  be  sorry 
to  give  up  working  with  you,  as  you  sug- 
gested— perhaps  by  way  of  compliment — so 
long  as  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you.  You 
know  how  I  am  indebted  to  you.  I  never 
hope  to  repay  you  ;  but  I  should  consider  it 
rather  despicable  of  me  to  fly  off  from  our 
bargain  the  moment  I  saw  I  might  better 
myself  somewhat.' 

'But  there  is  another  reason,'  said  he. 
'First  and  foremost,  if  you  can  paint  pic- 
tures hke  that  Kilmeny,  it  would  be  mon- 
strous that  you  should  waste  your  time  in 
drudgery.  I  tell  you,  Lewison  could  get  you 
a  dozen  men  to-morrow  who  would  buy  the 
picture  eagerly.' 

'  Do  you  think  any  one  would  recognise 
the  likeness  that  you  recognised  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.' 
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'Then  I  must  alter  the  face  before  any- 
one else  sees  itc' 

'  You'll  be  a  fool  if  you  do.  However, 
here  is  the  other  reason  why  you  should 
hive  off.  I  was  selfishly  glad  of  your  as- 
sistance, because  it  allowed  me  to  have  plenty 
of  ease  and  laziness.  Now^  I  mean  to  go  in 
for  making  some  little  sum  of  money  to  keep 
by  me,  and  I  shall  work  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  get  as  much  money  as  I  can  for  the 
work.     You  understand  ?  ' 

'  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it.' 

'  Well,  you  see,'  he  continued,  apologeti- 
cally, '  there  is  no  saying  what  might  happen 
to  a  fellow  like  me,  quite  unprepared  for  any- 
emergency.  I  might  want  to  assist  a  friend 
in  distress,  or  I  might  take  some  whim  in 
my  head  that  needed  money;  and  where 
should  I  be  ? ' 

'  Quite  true.' 

'  Besides,  I  have  been  living  a  purposeless 
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sort  of  life — an  aimless,  lotos-eating,  hedge- 
hog sort  of  existence,  that  is  pleasant  enough 
at  the  time,  but  not  very  satisfactory  to  look 
back  upon.' 

'  That  IS  also  true.' 

'  So  I  mean  to  pull  myself  together  a  bit, 
and  see  what  I  can  do.  Mind  you,  I  have 
no  intention  of  satisfying  any  ambition.  That 
has  been  knocked  out  of  me  long  ago.  When 
I  cut  my  family,  and  threw  myself  upon  the 
world  to  fight  my  own  way,  I  fancied  that  I 
had  in  me  that  which  would  make  me  richer 
in  the  end.  I  fancied  I  could  cope  with  all 
these  crushing  conditions  that  hem  in  a  poor 
man,  who  has  no  parental  fortune  to  back 
him,  and  no  rich  relations  to  take  him  by 
the  arm,  and  lead  him  into  good  society,  and 
forward  his  interests  and  chances  in  life.  I 
was  going  to  do  for  myself  what  other  men 
get  done  for  them.  I  was  going  to  fight  the 
world  unaided   and   single-handed.     Now  I 
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made  two  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  a  blunder  to  think  I  could  do  so,  even 
if  I  had  had  the  powers  I  fancied  I  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  notion  that  I  had  them  was 
a  second  blunder.  You  see,  I  wanted  to  open 
the  big  oyster  without  a  knife.  I  failed.  I 
did  my  best ;  but  when  I  found  my  best  was 
ludicrously  inadequate,  I  did  not  become 
misanthropic.  I  took  the  matter  quietly ;  and 
in  a  short  time  had  acquired  sufficient  wisdom 
to  laugh  at  my  own  folly.  I  am  not  going 
to  engage  the  world  any  more.  Society  and 
its  conditions  are  too  strong  for  me.  I  give 
in.  Perhaps  I  have  no  great  ambition  now 
to  figure  as  an  important  person  at  swell 
houses,  in  the  park,  at  conversaziones,  and 
so  forth.  Perhaps  I  don't  care  to  compete 
for  the  favour  of  elderly  ladies,  or  young 
ones  either,  with  this  poor  lad  whose  father 
has  left  him  a  small  brain,  a  title,  and  an 
encumbered  estate,  or  that  equally  dull  lad 
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whose  father  has  left  him  20,000/.  a  year 
and  the  sentiments  and  sympathies  of  an 
ostler.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my  ill 
fortune.  But  this  notion  of  mine,  which  I 
mention  to  you,  is  only  a  precaution  to  keep 
my  present  position  safe  for  me.  That  is  all. 
If  you  limit  your  aims  sufficiently,  you  can 
always  be  successful ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  the  little  nest-egg  I  want.' 

'  I  know  you  will,'  I  said. 

We  had  reached  the  door  of  my  lodgings. 
As  I  stood  on  the  steps,  and  shook  hands 
with  him,  I  said — 

'  After  all,  I  think  I  must  tell  you  a  secret 
which  you  ought  to  have  discovered  for 
yourself.  Do  you  know  why  Polly  would 
never  go  near  you  after  that  scene  with  her 
mother  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  couldn't  understand  the  reasons 
she  and  you  advanced.' 

'Do   you   know   why  she  wanted  to  go 
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away  when  she  saw  you  were  here  to- 
night ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Or  why  she  refused  to  accept  the 
money  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Because,  then,  as  I  beheve,  the  girl  is 
as  deeply  in  love  with  you  as  ever  a  girl 
was  with  a  man.  There,  you  may  think 
over  that  at  your  leisure.     Good-night ! ' 

His  back  was  turned  to  the  lamphght, 
so  that  I  could  not  see  what  expression  his 
face  bore.  But  he  did  not  speak  a  word  ; 
and  so  I  left  him,  and  went  inside. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   WHITE   DOVES. 

'  That  wur  a  rare  good  shot,  sir,  that  wur. 
You  couldn't  ha'  gone  nearer  her  without 
'itting  of  her.  Look  at  the  turnip-blades 
thear,  where  she  wur  a  sitting,  all  riddled 
wi*  the  shot.' 

Heatherleigh  and  I  looked  over  the  hedge, 
and  saw  before  us,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  of  turnips,  a  very  big  and  stout 
farmer,  who  was  mopping  a  roseate  face 
with  a  red  pocket-handkerchief,  while  he 
grumbled  out  his  wrath  over  some  annoy- 
ance. This  was  Mr.  Stephen  Toomer,  who 
who  had  taken  my  uncle's  farm,  and  was 
now  engaged  in  shooting  over  it.     Toomer 
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was  a  tall  and  corpulent  man,  with  a  thick 
neck,  a  bullet  head,  a  quick  temper,  and  a 
round,  jolly  red  face,  which  had  two  black 
beads  of  eyes,  and  was  surmounted  by 
short-cropped  black  hair.  He  was  a  stupid, 
well-meaning,  irascible  man,  who  was  very 
fond  of  shooting,  and  could  not  shoot  a  bit. 
My  uncle,  when  angry  at  Toomer's  missing 
some  easy  shot,  used  to  say  to  him — 

'  I'm  darned  if  you  ain't  the  biggest  fool 
I  know.  Why  doan't  ye  let  the  shootin' 
over  your  farm  to  some  malm  as  '11  hit  some- 
thing, and  you  go  and  fire  off  your  powder 
and  shot  at  butterflies  and  bees?  They'd 
do  ye  quite  as  well,  and  you  might  kill  some 
on  'em  sometimes.' 

Toomer  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion 
by  his  bailiff,  who  also  acted  as  his  game- 
keeper, and  told  a  hundred  lies  an  hour,  in 
order  to  excuse  his  master's  missing  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  partridge,  hare,  or  rabbit 
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that  came  in  his  way.     The  fabulous  flakes 
of  fur  he  found  about  the  turnip-blades,  the 
imaginary  feathers  that  came  floating  down 
from  the  tail  of  a  pheasant  that  was  thirty 
yards  out  of  shot  before  Toomer  fired,  the 
fictitious  '  warmers '  that  perfectly  untouched 
partridges   were   supposed    to    carry   away 
with  them,  did  credit  to  old  Kinch's   ima- 
gination and  wit.      But  when  his   master, 
in  one  of  his  rare  fits  of  generosity,  offered 
some  neighbour    a   day's   shooting,   Kinch 
made    up   for   his   flattery   by   discharging 
himself  of  all  his  accumulated  sarcasm  upon 
the  new  comer.     Then  there  were  no  flakes 
of  fur  or  feathers  found.     On  the  contrary 
the  new  comer  had  '  never  gone  a-nigh  'em.' 
'  What  wur  the  use  o'  shooting  at  birds  i' 
the  next  parish  ? '     '  Why,  that   hare  wur 
through  the  'edge   afore   ye  fired,'  and  so 
on. 

'Ah,  how  be    ye,   Mahster  Ives?'    said 
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Stephen  Toomer,  coming  over  to  the  hedge 
to  shake  hands  with  me,  while  he  nodded 
famiharly  to  Heath erleigh. 

'Pretty  well  My  friend  and  I  have 
come  down  here  for  a  week  or  two — ' 

'  For  the  shootin'  ? '  he  said,  quickly, 
obviously  fearing  that  we  were  going  to 
disturb  his  interesting  and  bloodless  pas- 
time by  demanding  permission  to  accom- 
pany him. 

'  No,  not  at  all.  We  want  you,  though, 
to  let  us  have  the  occupation  of  the  Major's 
house.' 

'  Law,  you  doan't  mean  thaht ! '  he  said, 
opening  his  eyes. 

'  Yes  we  do,  if  you  don't  mind.' 

Toomer  had  inherited  the  guardianship 
of  the  haunted  house  ;  and  he  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  think  of  interfering  with  its 
ghostly  immunity  from  occupants. 

'  I  mind  !    Of  course  I  don't  mind ;  but 
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ye  calm't  mean  to  stay  in  that  'ouse  ?  Why 
not  come  up  'ere  and  stay  in  your  own 
uncle's  'ouse,  as  you  wur  accustomed  to? 
I'll  make  ye  as  comfortable  as  may  be. 
Folks  say  as  you  are  a  painter  like,  and 
mayhap ' 

'That's  it.  My  friend  and  I  want  one 
or  two  big  empty  rooms,  with  plenty  of 
light  in  them — ^just  like  those  down  at  the 
Major's.  We've  come  up  to  see  if  Mrs. 
Toomer  could  kindly  spare  us  a  couple  of 
mattresses — to  be  laid  on  the  floor,  you 
know — and  a  chair  or  two,  and  a  table. 
If  she  will  oblige  us  so  far,  we  have  engaged 
old  Mother  Ilsley  to  come  and  make  our 
breakfast  for  us ' 

'  She  woan't  -stay  in  that  'ouse ! '  said 
Toomer  decisively. 

'  No ;  she  will  go  back  to  Missenden  at 
night.  You  see,  we  want  a  house  that  is 
nearer  Burnham  than  this  is  (thanking  you 
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for  the  offer),  and  besides  we  are  curious  to 
know  whether  these  stories  about  the  place 
are  true.' 

Toomer  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us,  and  then  found  refuge  in  calling  for  his 
bailiff,  to  whom  he  explained  the  proposal, 
wdtli  many  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head. 

'  If  ye  do  mean  it,'  said  he  at  last,  speak- 
ing despondently,  as  if  w^e  w^ere  already  the 
victims  of  our  rashness, '  my  missus  '11  do  wdiat 
she  can  to  make  the  plaace  comfortable ; 
but  I  'ope  as  ye'll  both  think  better  on  it, 
and  not  make  hght  o'  things  as  'ave  puzzled 
older  'eads  than  yourn.' 

'  It's  a  temptin'  o'  Providence,'  said  Kinch, 
solemnly.  '  Not  as  Mr.  Toomer  or  me  ud 
believe   in   ghost-stories   and   all  thaht  'ere 


nonsense- 


'  Certainly   not,'   said    the    master,    with 
some  dignity. 

'  But  there's  things  around  us  as  we  doan't 
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see  and  we  doan't  understand,  and  I  be  for 
iettin'  'em  alone,  I  be.' 

'  Quite  right,  too,'  said  the  master,  who 
was  glad  to  have  this  wholesome  argument 
urged  in  his  defence. 

'  Then  you'll  let  us  have  these  things  ? 
Thank  you.  And  perhaps  you'd  kindly 
send  with  them  some  old  gun  or  other, 
just  that  we  may  have  a  shot  at  any  stray 
visitor,  you  understand?  I  don't  know 
what  sort  of  pointer  is  best  for  ghosts ' 

'  Your  poor  uncle  wur  a  very  bold  mahn 
in  talking  about  them  things  ;  hut  he  never 
went  nigh  that  'ouse  after  nightfall^'  said 
Toomer  significantly.  '  He  wur  afeard  o' 
nothin' ' 

'  And  he's  found  out  'is  mistake,'  edged  in 
Kinch,  spitefully. 

'  I  say,  he  wur  afeard  o'  nothin',  and  why 
didn't  he  go  a-nigh  that  'ouse  arter  nightfall 
— that's  what  I  walmt  to  know  ?      Hows- 
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ever,  you'll  get  the  bits  o'  tilings,  and  I'll 
send  ye  down  the  gun  as  Kinch  uses  for 
them  sparrers  as  hev  been  hawful  this  yur. 
They're  the  mischievousest  things,  them 
sparrers.  I'm  thinkin'  it  would  puzzle  the 
pahrson,  for  all  he  says,  to  find  out  what 
they  wur  made  for.' 

'  Mother  Ilsley  will  come  over  and  see 
about  these  things  you  have  so  kindly  pro- 
mised us.  Meanwhile,  we're  going  on  to 
Burnham  House.' 

'  To  visit  Miss  Hester,  belike  ?  ' 
'  No.  To  do  some  work  at  the  House.' 
'Eh!  I  be  rare  glad  to  'ear  it,'  said 
Stephen.  '  It's  what  I've  aUays  said  to  my 
missus,  as  there  wur  one  thing  wrong  about 
Burnham  'Ouse  ;  and  that's  the  colour  of 
the  front,  as  you  see  it  from  the  havenue. 
It's  too  yallow,  that's  what  I  say — a  deal 
too  yallow  ;  and  I  be  glad  to  'ear  as  you 
and  your  fi lend  'ave  come  down  to  freshen 
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the   plaace  up  a  bit ;  and  I  do  hope  as  you'll 
alter  that  yallow.' 

'  We  mean  to  paint  the  inside  of  the 
house  first,'  said  Heatherleigh  gravely. 

'  Well  and  good ;  well  and  good,'  said 
Mr.  Toomer.  '  I  doan't  pretend  to  know 
any  malm's  business  but  my  own  ;  but  what 
I  says  is  as  the  front 's  too  yallow,  and  I'll 
hold  by  thaht ' 

'  I've  no  doubt  it  is,'  said  Heatherleigh. 

'  And  I  'ope  as  you  and  Mahster  Ives  '11 
put  on  another  colour.' 

'We'll  do  our  best.     Good  morning  ! ' 

We  had  come  down  to  paint  some  por- 
tions of  Burnham  House,  although  we  did 
not  mean  to  commence,  as  Stephen  Toomer 
suggested,  by  whitewashing  the  front  walls. 
Miss  Burnham  had  gone  up  to  town,  and 
seen  Heatherleigh  about  the  panelling  of 
the  pillars,  and  had  arranged  with  him  to 
have  them  filled  with  appropriate  subjects. 
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Heatherleigh,  in  liis  new-born  zeal  for  work, 
Lad  gladly  accepted  the  commission,  and 
also  undertook  to  secure  my  co-operation. 
The  reader  may  remember  that  I  had  pro- 
fessed myself  wilhng  to  do  what  I  could  in 
that  way,  on  certain  terms.  I  received  a 
brief  note  from  Miss  Burnham,  saying  she 
hoped  I  would  accompany  Mr.  Heatherleigli, 
and  do  part  of  the  work,  on  any  terms  I 
chose  to  name.  The  latter  words  were 
underlined  ;  and  I  went  down  into  Buck- 
inghamshire, rejoicing. 

'  What  a  fine  country  it  is  about  here  ! ' 
said  Heatherleigh,  as  we  descended  the  hill, 
after  leaving  Toomer  pottering  among  his 
turnips,  and  got  into  the  valley  that  lies 
underneath  Burnham.  '  It  was  a  good  no- 
tion to  take  that  haunted  house,  as  we  ought 
to  have  an  occasional  holiday,  for  sketching. 
But  what  on  earth  did  you  want  with  a 
gun  ? ' 

VOL.  II.  I 
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'Lest  some  tramps  should  hear  of  our 
bemg  there,  and  prowl  about  the  place  to 
steal.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  lock,  or 
bolt,  or  bar  in  the  house  ;  but  when  they 
know  we  have  a  gun  in  the  room,  they  will 
be  chary  of  coming  near/ 

'  I  thought  perhaps  you  meant  to  have  a 
shot  at  the  evil  spirits.' 

'  You  never  see  them  ;  you  only  hear 
them.  You  will  hear  the  sound  of  wheels 
being  driven  up  to  the  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  night ;  and  if  you  open  the  door 
suddenly  you  will  hear  bursts  of  laughter 
all  round,  mocking  you  for  your  trouble. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  sound  of  a  horseman 
galloping  past  that  you  hear,  though  where 
the  horseman  gallops  to  is  a  mystery,  as  the 
place  is  surrounded  by  trees.  Sometimes 
the  people  have  seen  a  black  dog  dashing 
past,  without  making  any  noise.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  woman  singing  a  song,  apparently 
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hushing  a  baby  to  sleep  ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  the  deep  voice  of  men,  cursing  at  each 
other.  But  whenever  you  attempt  to  sur- 
prise them,  there  is  instant  silence,  and  then 
the  strange  laughter  all  around  in  the  air.' 

'  Comfortable,  exceedingly.' 

'Even  the  tramps  who  go  about  are 
afraid  to  use  the  empty  rooms,  into  which 
they  could  easily  get.  But  here  we  are  at 
Burnham ;  and  what  do  you  think  of  that 
for  a  view  ?  ' 

We  were  in  front  of  the  broad  and  stately 
avenue  that  led  up  between  giant  rows  of 
Spanish  chestnuts  to  the  front  of  Burnham 
House.  As  we  ascended  the  avenue  the 
muUioned  windows  of  the  grey  old  building 
became  plainer,  the  spire  of  the  small  church 
was  visible  through  the  trees,  and  behind  us 
lay  a  long  prospect  down  the  valley  and  up 
over  the  hills,  which  lay  steeped  in  the  soft, 
warm    glow   of    autumn   sunlight.      There 
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was  an  autumn  liaze,  too,  lying  over  the 
olive-green  of  the  distant  woods,  and  round 
about  the  great  trunks  of  the  trees  near  at 
hand — a  soft,  thin,  grey  veil  that  caused  the 
yellow  stubble-fields,  the  red  fallow,  -the 
far-off  brown-green  beech- woods,  and  the 
grey-and-white  chalk  hills  to  become  faint 
and  visionary  in  the  heat,  rendering  their 
various  hues  pale  and  ethereal,  and  laying, 
as  it  were,  a  gossamer-net  of  frail  and  fairy- 
like texture  over  the  still,  beautiful  land- 
scape. The  glory  of  Buckinghamshire  is  its 
beech  woods,  that  assume  later  in  autumn  an 
indescribable  intensity  of  colour;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  seen  with 
this  silvery  harvest-haze  hanging,  over  them, 
through  which  the  distant  hills,  covered  with 
these  forests  of  beeches,  actually  shimmer  in 
pale  rose-colour  and  gold. 

We  went  up  to  Burnham  ;  and  the  lady 
of    Burnham — how   slight    and    small   she 
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looked  in  front  of  the  big  house ! — was 
standing  on  the  steps,  and  came  forward 
to  meet  us. 

'  How  wrong  of  you,'  she  said  to 
Heatherleigh,  with  a  bright  smile,  '  not 
to  let  me  know  when  you  were  coming, 
and  I  should  have  sent  over  for  you,' 

With  that  she  came  over  and  shook 
hands  with  me,  saying  simply, 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come.' 

Heatherleigh  explained  to  her  that  we 
had  stopped  at  Wycombe  on  the  previous 
evening,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  walk  over  on 
that  morning  ;  and  that  our  traps  would 
be  sent  over  from  that  ancient  town  some 
time  during  the  day. 

'  Your  rooms  have  been  prepared  for 
you  ;  and  Madame  Laboureau  has  done  you 
tlie  honour  of   gathering   some  flowers  for 


&' 


you  with  her  own  hand.     Her  husband  was 
an  artist.' 
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Madame  Laboureau — an  elderly  small 
Frencli  lady  who  had  accompanied  Miss 
Bumham  on  her  return  from  France  and 
been  her  official  companion  ever  since — now 
came  forward,  and  begged  to  know,  with 
many  expressions  of  dramatic  sympathy, 
how  my  mother  bore  her  loss,  and  how 
she  was  reconciling  herself  to  London. 

'  But  with  your  permission,'  said  Heather- 
leigh  to  Miss  Burnham,  '  we  mean  to  stay 
at  some  empty  house  near  here  which  we 
understand  is  occasionally  favoured  by 
ghostly  visitors.  Pray  don't  look  alarmed — 
we  shall  be  very  comfortable,  a  worthy 
farmer  having  promised  to  give  us  all  the 
furniture  we  need,  and  we  have  already 
engaged  a  housekeeper.' 

'  You  mean  the  Major's  house  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  That  is  too  absurd.  You  will  die  of  cold 
and  hunger  down  there.   Madame  Laboureau 
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and  I  have  done  everything  we  could  think 

of  to  make  you  comfortable ' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  indeed ' 


'  And  I  have  asked  down  several  of  your 
friends  to  lighten  the  dulness  of  your  stay — 
the  Lewisons,  Mr.  Morell,  Miss  Lesley ' 

'  Eeally  your  kindness,  Miss  Burnham, 
will  make  us  play  the  traitor  to  our  own 
compact,  I  fear.  But,  in  the  meantime,  you 
will  allow  us  to  follow  out  our  whim  for  at 
least  a  few  nights.  I  am  really  anxious  to 
say  that  I  have  slept  in  a  haunted   house  ; 

and  then,  if  we  should  see  something ' 

•    '  Well,  what  then  ?  ' 

'  Look  at  the  honour  and  glory  of  being 
allowed  to  pubUsh  a  report  of  it.  We  shoukl 
get  Morell  to  write  an  article  about  it ;  and 
w^e  should  be  positive  heroes  for  a  couple  of 
months.' 

'It  is  a  heroic  undertaking,'  she  said. 
'  You  will  have  to  brave  a  good  deal,  even 
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if  you  see  no  ghosts.  But  at  least  you  will 
follow  my  advice  so  far  as  to  dine  with  us 
this  evening ;  and  I  will  meanwhile  send 
over  some  people  to  see  that  the  place  is 
made  more  comfortable  than  you  are  likely 
to  find  it.  Mr.  Ives,  you  are  at  the  bottom 
of  this — will  you  urge  your  friend  to  accept 
the  compromise.' 

'  We  accept  with  pleasure,'  I  said,  '  and 
Madame  Laboureau  will  be  a  witness  that 
our  appointment  with  the  spirits  is  only 
postponed  until  night.' 

The  bright,  quick,  little  Frenchwoman 
shook  her  head  gravely,  and  there  was  a 
solemn  look  in  her  gray  eyes. 

*  It  is  not  right  you  laugh.  They  say 
'  II  n'y  a  que  les  morts  qui  ne  reviennent 
pas.'  Hm !  They  do  not  know.  If  you 
live  in  my  country — la  Bretagne,  Monsieur — 
you  get  to  hear  of  these  things.  We  know  of 
these  stories — we  used  to  gather  them — and 
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we  used  to  speak  them  to  each  other  in  the 
long  evenings — c'est  un  passe-temps  comme 
iin  autre  ! ' 

She  addressed  these  latter  words  to  Miss 
Burnham  (to  whom  she  always  spoke  in 
French)  and  shrugged  her  small  shoulders 
as  if  to  let  us  understand  that  she  did  not 
believe  all  such  legends. 

'  But  you  yourself,  Madame,'  said  I,  '  have 
you  ever  seen  any  ghosts  ? ' 

'  Xo,'  she  replied,  simply.  '  They  are  not 
so  many  now,  since  the  Eevolution.  Once  we 
used  to  have  plenty  of  stories  about  them. 
But  the  Eevolution  has  altered  all  that.' 

'  Come,  Madame,'  said  Miss  Burnham ; 
'  perhaps  the  gentlemen  will  go  inside  and 
rest  themselves  after  their  walk.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  whether  the  panels 
have  been  properly  prepared,'  said  Heather- 
leigh. 

'  I    think    I    can    assure    you    of    that. 
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Madame  is  also  an  artist,  and  she  lias  super- 
intended the  work.' 

'  Oui,  ma  chere,'  said  Madame  to  Miss 
Burnham,  as  they  entered  the  house ;  '  je 
consacre  mes  loisirs  k  la  peinture  ;  et  tu — 
k  la  bienfaisance.' 

They  went  with  us  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  we  held  a  consultation  over 
the  adornment  of  the  pillars.  I  was  not 
aware  that  Miss  Burnham  knew  so  much 
about  artistic  matters,  nor  that  she  took  so 
much  interest  in  them  as  was  evidenced  by 
her  bright  and  intelligent  talk  with  Heather- 
leigh.  At  length  our  plan  of  operations  was 
decided  upon,  and  then  the  two  ladies  left 
us.  I  had  accidentally  learnt  that  Colonel 
Burnham,  and  a  niece  of  his,  by  his  wife's 
side,  were  staying  in  the  house. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  our 
traps  arrived  from  Wycombe.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  the  party  from  London  made 
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their  appearance,  and  there  was  just  time 
for  all  of  us  to  dress  for  dinner.  Going 
down  to  a  sort  of  reception-room  —  the 
drawing-room  being  shut  up  for  the  present 
— I  asked  Heatherleigh  if  he  thought  we 
should  be  accommodated  with  a  side-table. 

'  I  don't  know/  he  said.  '  I  believe  comic 
singers,  at  some  great  houses,  come  in  with 
dessert,  having  dined  in  another  room.  But 
then  we  are  not  able  to  amuse  the  company, 
even  in  that  way.  However,  if  we  have  to 
sit  behind  the  screen,  Morell  shall  come  with 
us.     Being  an  author,  it  is  his  place.' 

This  Mr.  Morell  was  a  gentleman  who 
moved  in  very  good  circles,  and  was  much 
thought  of  as  a  wit.  There  was  a  vagueness 
about  his  sources  of  income.  He  had 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  rode  a  good  horse 
in  the  Park,  belonged  to  a  first-class  club, 
and  was  known  to  contribute  smart  articles 
on    fashionable    subjects    (particularly    the 
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demi-mo7ide)  to  one  or  two  newspapers.  He 
was  a  magnificent  cliner-out ;  the  end  of  the 
season  found  him  as  fresh  as  a  lark,  with  his 
stock  of  stories  (for  dinner  and  after-dinner) 
not  half-exhausted.  His  acquaintance  with 
titled  persons  was  enormous.  He  got  his 
cigars  through  a  duke ;  and  never  made  a 
purchase  in  wine  without  consulting  a 
marquis.  He  was  a  middle-aged,  stout, 
bright-looking  man,  with  a  resemblance, 
in  the  contour  of  his  face,  to  Tom  Moore ; 
he  sang  and  played  exquisitely  ;  he  conversed 
and  paid  compliments,  sat  a  horse,  and 
handled  a  breech-loader  all  with  the  same 
consummate  ease  ;  and  he  borrowed  money 
from  every  one  of  his  acquaintances  with  the 
most  charming  air  in  the  world. 

When  we  went  downstairs,  we  found  him 
alone  in  the  room,  seated  at  the  piano,  and 
ratthng  off  some  light  and  rapid  selections 
from  '  Dinorah.' 
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He  immediately  stopped  and  sprang  from 
the  stool. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  how  do  you  do — how 
do  you  do?  And  you,  Mr.  Ives — a  little 
bird  has  whispered  to  me  something  about 
a  certain  picture.  Ah,  well !  perhaps  it  is 
a  secret — no  harm  done — and  so  you  have 
come  to  help  us  to  scatter  destruction 
among  the  Burnham  pheasants  ?  I  say ' 
(here  his  voice  dropped  to  a  confidential 
undertone), '  is  it  any  good  down  here  ?  You 
know  a  woman  lets  her  preserves  run  to 
the  devil — somebody  might  make  a  joke 
out  of  that,  but  no  matter — and  doesn't  care 
if  she  gets  enough  out  of  them  for  her  own 
table,  and  to  send  to  her  friends.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  the  Burnham  woods 
are,'  said  Heatherleigh  ;  '  Ives  can  tell  you 
something  about  them,  but  he  and  I  have 
come  down  on  business  merely.' 

'  The  deuce  you  have  ?  ' 
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'  And  we  are  going  to  tear  ourselves 
away  from  your  society  every  evening,  in 
order  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  house.' 

'  A  haunted  house !  Oh !  damme !  I 
must  join  your  party.  I  never  did  such  a 
thing  in  my  life — should  like  above  all 
things  to  coquet  with  a  spirit,  and  draw 
pentagrams  on  the  floor,  you  know,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Heatherleigh  ;  '  too  many 
would  spoil  the  game,  and  frighten  them 
off.  If  we  can  inveigle  them  into  a  per- 
formance, depend  upon  it  you  shall  have  the 
full  benefit  of  it,  and  be  able  to  thrill 
London  with  a  description.' 

'  Ah  !  I'm  in  bad  odour,  just  now,  with 
my  hterary  friends.  I  was  imprudent 
enough  to  write  an  article  on  the  moralitj?- 
of  paying  one's  debts,  and — would  you 
believe  it  ? — every  editor  I  sent  it  to  took  it 
for  a  personal  insult !     Upon  my  soul,  there 
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wasn't  an  editor  in  London  would  print  it. 
Oh !  Miss  Lesley,'  lie  instantly  added,  as 
Bonnie  Lesley  came  into  the  room,  radiant 
in  white  silk,  that  glimmered  through  gauzy 
folds,  with  a  bunch  of  blue  forget-me-nots 
in  her  yellow  hair,  '  do  you  know  what 
awaits  you  down  here?  These  gentlemen 
have  discovered  a  haunted  house,  and  mean 
to  engage  the  spirits  to  appear  for  your 
amusement.  There  is  something  so  much 
finer  in  getting  ghosts  that  are  private 
property — kept  on  the  premises,  as  it  were 
— than  in  paying  a  guinea  a-head  to  have 
your  grandmother's  name  mis-spelt  on  a 
piece  of  paper.' 

I  had  not  seen  her  since  we  were  to- 
gether at  Brighton,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  she  had  brought  away  something  of  the 
sea  with  her,  in  the  blue  of  her  eyes. 

The  other  people  now  appeared  in  ones 
and  twos,  among  them  Mr.  Alfred  Burnham, 
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who  had  not  made  his  appearance  before. 
Dinner  was  announced,  and  an  orderly 
procession  of  couples  passed  along  the 
corridor,  and  into  the  dining-room,  which 
was  brilliantly  lit.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  find  myself  seated  by  the  side  of  Madame 
Laboureau.  Colonel  Burnham  had  taken 
in  his  niece,  but  Heatherleigh,  sitting  next 
her,  turned  from  his  own  partner,  and 
talked,  in  his  quiet  half-humorous  fashion, 
to  Miss  Burnham  during  the  whole  time. 
Mr.  Morell  had  brought  in  Bonnie  Lesley, 
and  was  already  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
her,  telling  her  funny  anecdotes  about  all 
sorts  of  celebrities  in  town,  describing  to 
her  the  absurdities  of  the  new  play,  ridicul- 
ing the  newest  fashions.  She  appeared  to 
be  very  much  delighted.  She  paid  him  the 
most  devoted  attention,  although  she  re- 
ceived with  the  same  amount  of  amused 
interest     his    good    stories    and    his     dull 
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ones,  his  quips  and  Ms  relapses  into  sober 
earnest. 

'You  are  a  great  friend  of  that  young 
lady/  said  Madame  Laboureau,  with  a 
smile.  She  had  been  watching  the  direc- 
tion my  eyes  had  taken. 

'  Yes,  she  has  been  good  enough  to  take 
me  in  hand.' 

'Ah!  you  must  not  speak  in  that  tone. 
You  think  she  flirts  ?  No.  It  is  only  her 
good-nature,  that  makes  her  to  amuse 
people.  Or  perhaps — eh? — she  wants  to 
make  you  jealous  ?  ' 

'It  would  be  too  great  a  compliment, 
Madame  Laboureau.' 

'  Ah,  well ! '  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
sigh.  '  There  are  ladies — there  are  gentle- 
men— who  you  cannot  understand.  They 
do  not  wish  to  annoy  others,  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  inconstant,  or  to  receive  all 
friends    with    the    like    favour,    but    they 
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cannot  help  it.  It  is  their  nature.  It  is 
dangerous  to  fall  in  love  with  them,  for 
they  never  fall  quite  in  love ;  if  they  do, 
they  forget  next  day,  when  a  new  friend 
comes.  They  do  not  try  to  act  wrong ; 
they  only  cannot  help  Hking  novelty,  liking 
the  excitation  of  new  falling  in  love.  Per- 
haps they  like  better  the  falling  in  love 
rather  than  tlie  being  in  love.   Is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

'  I  think  you  are  quite  right,'  I  said  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  often  thought  of  Madame's 
shrewd  phrase,  ''they  like  the  falling  in  love 
better  than  the  being  in  love,''  as  explaining 
a  good  many  of  the  odd  pranks  and  love 
miseries  which  happen  in  one's  circle  of 
friends. 

But  I  added— 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  talking  of  Miss 
Lesley  ? ' 

'Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  speak  of  a 
particular  kind  of  nature.     You  may  meet 
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it,  perliaps  not.  And  I  know  many  ladies 
are  blamed  for  coquetting,  when  they  can- 
not help  it.  They  cannot  help  being 
pleased  with  new  attentions.  I  should 
explain  so  much  better  if  I  spoke  in  French, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  speak  French,  except 
to  Miss  Hester.' 

'Won't  you  extend  the  same  favour  to 
me  ?  You  will  speak  to  me  in  French, 
and  I  shall  answer  you  in  English.  Is  not 
that  the  best  arrangement  for  giving  both 
freedom  ? ' 

And  this  she  did.  She  chatted  away 
with  great  volubility,  and  no  one  could  have 
failed  to  be  delighted  with  her  pert  sayings 
and  her  touches  of  literary  adornment, 
and  the  httle  personal  coquetries  of  her 
manner.  Yet  I  listened  to  it  all  as  if  it 
were  a  dream,  and  I  don't  know  what 
sort  of  answers  I  made  to  her.  What  I 
did  hear,  clear  and  sharp,  was  the  conversa- 
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tion  between  Bonnie  Lesley  and  her  com- 
panion. Do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  help 
hearing  it,  and,  although  I  persistently  kept 
my  eyes  away,  I  fancied  I  could  see  her 
face,  and  the  smile  on  it,  and  the  amused 
wonder  of  her  big  eyes. 

'  I  am  the  happiest  man  upon  earth,'  he 
said  to  her.  'Every  pleasure  I  enjoy  I  look 
upon  as  a  bit  of  luck.  Fancy  how  happy  a 
criminal  who  has  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  been  reprieved,  must  feel  all  his  life 
after.  Every  glass  of  beer  he  drinks  is  a 
pleasure  he  had  forfeited.  So  it  is  in  my 
case ' 

'  Oh,  have  you  been  reprieved  ? '  said  Miss 
Lesley. 

'Well,  it  is  about  the  same  thing.  My 
mother-in-law  lived  two  years  in  my  house, 
and  I  didn't  murder  her.' 

I  fancy  this  elaborate  witticism  had  done 
duty  on  many  an  occasion.     At  all  events,  it 
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rather  failed  in  this  instance ;  as  Miss  Lesley 
merely  said, '  Oh,  indeed ! '  with  a  half-puzzled 
look  on  her  face. 

Sometimes,  too,  I  heard  Hester  Burnham's 
voice  through  the  various  hum  of  talk. 
Occasionally  I  caught  sight  of  her  face  and 
her  eyes ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Kilmeny  were 
sitting  there,  pure  and  calm  and  beautiful, 
scarcely  comprehending  the  Babel  of  sounds 
around  her. 

To  tell  the  truth — and  are  not  these  a 
series  of  very  unromantic  confessions  ? — I 
was  very  savage  during  that  dinner — with 
what  I  hardly  knew.  Irritated,  discon- 
tented, impatient,  I  waited  for  the  close  of 
it ;  and  1  was  heartily  glad  when  the  ladies 
rose. 

'Que  nous  allons  nous  ennuyer,  enfant!* 
said  Madame  Laboureau,  with  a  little  laugh, 
to  Hester  Burnham,  as  they  passed  from  the 
room. 
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Mr.  Morell  shut  the  door,  and  returned  to 
the  table. 

'What  a  charming  old  lady  that  Madame — ' 

'  Laboureau.' 

'  Madame  Laboureau  is.  You  never  see 
Englishwomen  preserve  that  sprightliness  of 
manner  in  their  old  age.  They  get  apathetic 
and  corpulent  and  commonplace ' 

' Englishwomen  grow  fat  on  the  lis  they 
swallow,'  said  Heatherleigh. 

'And  if  there  ever  was  a  county  of  h- 
droppers,  Bucks  is  that  county,'  said  Morell. 
'  The  feats  of  jugglery  the  people  about  here 
perform  with  their  A's  are  astounding.  Now 
what  do  you  say.  Colonel  Burnham,  to  our 
changing  our  coats  and  going  outside  for  a 
cigar.  I  fancy  there  are  no  deep -drinkers 
among  us.' 

'  Or  into  the  billiard-room,'  said  LIr.  Alfred 
Burnham.  '  There  are  pool-balls,  if  you're 
not  particular  about  the  cues.' 
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No  one  seemed  to  care  about  this  dis- 
interested proposal  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Burnham. 

'  Or  what  do  you  say,'  suggested  Heather- 
leigh,  '  to  our  going  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  postponing  our  smoking  until  the  ladies 
have  gone  upstairs  ?  In  any  case,  Ives  and  I 
are  going  off  presently.' 

This  latter  course  was  agreed  upon  ;  and 
after  a  little  time,  we  went  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Mrs.  Lewison  was  singing;  the  other 
ladies  were  crowded  into  a  corner,  on  sofas, 
and  chairs,  and  cushions,  hstenmg  to  some 
ghost-story  that  Madame  Laboureau  was 
teUing  them.  It  seems  the  conversation  had 
turned  upon  the  Major's  house,  and  Madame, 
who  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
French,  had  trotted  out  many  of  her  Breton 
reminiscences.  When  we  entered  the  room, 
she  was  saying  that  a  much  more  extraordi- 
nary occurrence  than  that  she  had  just  re- 
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lated  had  happened  to  herself.  We  prayed 
her  to  tell  the  story. 

'  Will  the  gentlemen  also  permit  me  to 
speak  my  own  tongue.  I  have  too  much 
constraint  in  English  ? ' 

She  crossed  her  thin,  small,  brown  hands 
on  her  knees,  and  began  the  story. 

'II  y  a  de  cela  bien  longtemps. 
J'etais  jeune  encore,  et  soit  dit  en  pas- 
sant tres-jolie ' — with  which  she  looked 
archly  at  Bonnie  Lesley,  and  smiled.  '  Nous 
habitions  k  cette  epoque  le  nord  de  la 
Bretagne,  et  j 'avals  alors  une  demi-soeur 
dangereusement  malade — tellement  malade 
que  nous  craignions  a  tout  moment  de  la 
perdre.  Pour  ma  part  j 'avals  passe  deux 
jours  et  deux  nuits  aupres  d'elle,  lorsque,  op- 
pressee  par  I'air  malsain  de  la  chambre,  je 
profitai  d'un  instant  oil  ma  demi-soeur 
sommeillait.  Je  me  rendis  au  jardin.  Le 
temps  etait  magnifique.    Un  superbe  clair  de 
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lune  argentait  les  objets,  une  brise  legere 
agitait  les  arbres,  et  un  rossignol  cache  dans 
un  bosquet  faisait  entendre  ses  jolis  accents. 
Mais  je  parle  trop  vite — me  comprenez-vous 
bien,  messieurs  et  mesdames  ?  ' 

The  Httle  gesture  with  which  she  accom- 
panied the  question  was  admirable.  She  was 
acting  the  raconteuse.  The  measured  gravity 
of  her  voice,  the  formal  introduction  of  the 
moonlight  and  the  nightingale,  the  apologetic 
look  with  which  she  urged  the  question, 
were  all  parts  of  an  excellent  and  delicately- 
finished  performance. 

'  Je  me  promenais,'  she  continued,  '  respi- 
rant  le  doux  parfum  des  roses.  Voila  que 
soudain  je  vois  apparaitre  une  nuee  de 
colombes,  blanches  comme  neige.  Elles 
voltigent  silencieuses,  et  me  saisissent 
d'efFroi.  Tout  d'un  coup  elles  s'abattent  sur 
la  fenetre,  et  s'envolent  de  nouveau ' 

She  lifted  her  hands,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
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on  vacancy,  as  if  she  saw  there  the  white 
doves  wheehng  around  the  window  of  her 
foster-sister's  room. 

' Les  rideaux  de  la  chambre  s'agitent. 

La  fenetre  s'ouvre,  et  se  referme.  Un  long 
et  profond  soupir  se  fait  entendre,  et  tout 
disparait.  Epouvantee,  eperdue,  me  trainant 
avec  peine,  je  rentre,  et  tremblante  je  me 
dirige  vers  la  chambre  de  la  malade.  .  .  . 
Ma  scBur  ^tait  morte ! ' 

The  old  lady's  face  was  quite  pale ;  and 
she  had  so  vividly  impressed  on  her  hearers 
the  reality  of  the  details  of  the  story — the 
flying  of  the  white  doves  round  the  invalid's 
window — their  silent  disappearance — her 
hurried  and  trembling  rush  to  the  sick-room 
— and  the  discovery  of  her  sister's  death — 
that  for  a  second  or  two  after  she  had 
finished,  no  one  spoke. 

'  Yoilk,  certes,  une  bien  curieuse  histoire, 
madame,'  said  I,   at  last,  '  mais  la  fatigue 
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agissant  sur  votre  imagination  explique  peiit- 
etre  I'etrange  hallucination  clont  vous  etiez 
I'objet.' 

'  Was  it,  tlien,  a  hallucination,  monsieur  ? ' 
she  said,  looking  up,  with  reproof  in  her 
eyes. 

The  silence  now  being  broken,  it  was 
curious  to  notice  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  listeners  had  received  the  story. 

'  What  a  singular  thing ! '  said  Miss  Lesley 
w^ith  a  smile,  and  a  look  of  wonder  on  her 
face.  '  It  would  make  a  pretty  picture, 
would  it  not  ?  ' 

'  Sie  kann  audi  gut  sclineiden^  said  Morell, 
in  an  undertone  to  Heatherleigh — a  remark 
which  I  did  not  understand,  my  acquain- 
tance with  Continental  slang  being  very 
limited  then. 

'  Yes,'  responded  Heatherleigh,  '  she  is  a 
mamificent  actress.' 

'  Capital ! '    said  Alfred   Burnham,   when 
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the  narrative  was  ended.  From  that,  and 
the  accompanying  laugh,  I  concluded  that 
he  had  not  understood  the  story,  and  had 
fancied  it  was  probably  a  joke. 

Hester  Burnham  said  nothing ;  but,  long 
after  the  others  had  ceased  talking  of  it,  I 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  very  wistful  and 
strange  in  their  expression,  and  that  she 
sat  rather  apart,  and  silent. 

We  remained  perhaps  about  half  an  hour 
in  the  drawing-room.  During  that  time 
Miss  Lesley  did  the  most  she  could  to  make 
her  extreme  condescension  to  Mr.  Morell 
visible  to  the  rest  of  the  guests.  She  played 
an  accompaniment  for  a  song  which  he  sang 
very  well  indeed.  Then  he  and  she  sang 
a  duet  together.  She  even  devoted  a  few 
minutes  to  Heatherleigh,  and  was  very  gra- 
cious to  him. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  coming  over  to  him, 
'you    must    settle     all    our    doubts   about 
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Madame  Laboureau's  story.  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  too  improbable  to  be  true  ?  ' 

'  You  should  never  doubt  the  truth  of 
a  good,  wild,  absurd  story.  Miss  Lesley,' 
said  he.  'We  want  all  the  improbable, 
miraculous,  supernatural  material  we  can 
get,  if  only  to  vary  the  commonplaceness 
of  life.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  I  think 
the  human  race  should  enter  into  a  com- 
pact to  believe  that  all  wild  stories  (ex- 
cept those  of  the  Levant  Herald)  are  true. 
However,  won't  you  sing  for  me,  before  I 
go,  my  favourite  song — you  know  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I'm  tired  of  it,'  she  said,  turning 
away  with  an  air  of  petulance,  and  not  so 
much  as  giving  a  word  to  me,  who  sat 
by  Heatherleigh,  and  had  not  spoken  to 
her  since  the  dispersal  of  the  Brighton 
circle. 

'  Is  that  a  lesson  for  you  ?  '  said  Heather- 
leigh. 
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'  That  she  should  not  speak  to  me  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  She  has  a  right  to  please  herself  in 
her  choice  of  companions,  surely.' 

'Yes,  and  to  throw  them  off  when  she 
has  done  with  them.  But  I  confess  she 
puzzles  me  in  your  case.  She  does  not  seem 
angry  with  you,  and  she  ought  to  be,  if  my 
notion  of  the  matter  is  right.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  I  said, 
'  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  your 
notion  is  entu:ely  wrong.  For  you,  who  see 
the  best  side  of  every  one's  nature,  are  in- 
variably unjust  to  her,  and  to  her  alone.' 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE   HAUNTED    HOUSE. 

We  were  a  sufficiently  gay  party  as  we  left 
Burnliam  that  night  in  quest  of  ghosts. 
Morell  had  insisted  on  at  least  walking 
over  with  us,  in  order  to  have  a  cigar  by 
the  way. 

'  But  how  are  you  to  find  your  road 
back  ? '  said  Heatherleigh,  as  we  issued  into 
the  cool  night-air. 

'  We'll  see  about  that,'  he  replied,  care- 
lessly. 

He  was  evidently  bent  on  sharing  the 
adventure. 

'  You  are  not  ashamed  to  leave  your 
charming  partner,'  said  Heatherleigh. 
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'  Miss  Lesley  ?  '  he  said.  '  Oh,  a  charming 
girl.  But,  I  say,  you  know,  if  one  were  to 
see  her  at  a  distance — if  one  had  not 
spoken  to  her — I  think  it  would  occur  to 
one  to  ask  whether  she  were  cocotte  or  coco- 
dette.  No  offence — I  only  mean  her  general 
appearance,  such  as  a  stranger  might  see  it. 
Problem  for  a  young  man — ^whether  a  cocotte 
or  a  cocodette  will  ruin  him  the  faster.' 

Here  he  began  to  sing  an  abominable 
parody  of  Heine's  'Du  hast  Diamanten 
und  Perlen  ;'  httle  snatches  of  which  were 
continually  crossing  the  rather  wild  and 
desultory  current  of  our  talk  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  moonlight 
throwing  long  shadows  from  the  Bumham 
chestnuts  and  oaks  upon  the  broad  avenue 
leading  down  to  the  valley.  Far  up  on 
the  hills  the  woods  lay  dusky  and  silent; 
while  here  and  there  a  chalky  field  gleamed 
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white  among  the  darker  patches  of  turnip  or 
potato  that  covered  the  long,  rounded  slopes. 
I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  big  house 
that  lay  behind  us — high  up  there,  among 
the  dark  trees,  with  a  red  glimmer  in  its 
lower  windows,  and  the  moonlight  falhng  on 
its  pale  front.  I  was  more  and  more  getting 
to  believe  that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  my  manner  of  life — that  I  ought  not  to 
go  amongst  these  people,  who  led  me  into 
wild  dreams  and  bitter  disappointments.  I 
was  glad  to  be  outside — in  the  free  air — and 
with  only  men  for  my  companions.  Luckily 
more  jovial  companions  could  not  have  been 
found.  We  startled  the  calm  solitudes  of 
Burnham  with  some  rather  imperfectly- 
executed  madrigals ;  nor  did  Morell  cease 
his  gay,  rapid  talk  until  we  had  passed  up 
the  long,  narrow  path  through  the  shrubbery 
and  stood  before  the  Major's  house. 

'  It  is   a  ghostly-looking  place,'  said  he, 
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looking  at  the  low,  flat  house,  with  its  pro- 
jecting bay  windows,  its  curious  verandah, 
and  the  crumbling,  white  walls  which 
cfleamed  in  the  hcfht  of  the  moon. 

'  By  Jove,  I  have  forgotten  the  key ! '  said 
Heatherleigh. 

'  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  key  in 
getting  into  the  Major's  house,'  said  I, 
throwing  up  one  of  the  windows,  and 
jumping  into  the  room. 

I  was  astounded  by  what  I  saw  there. 
Instead  of  a  bare,  empty  chamber,  with  bits 
of  plaster  about  the  floor,  and  cobwebs 
obscuring  the  window-panes,  I  found  that 
the  place  had  been  carefully  swept  out — 
there  were  a  table,  some  chairs,  a  sofa,  a 
lamp,  and  a  couple  of  candles,  &c.,  &c.,  mak- 
ing the  place  quite  habitable.  When  I  had 
struck  a  match,  I  found  a  note  addressed  to 
me  lying  on  the  table.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — The  things  as  Miss  Burnham 
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have  sent  over  are  in  the  cubbard  in  the  all, 
the  key  over  the  door.  My  compliments, 
and  hope  you  will  send  for  anything  you 
want  and  be  very  welcome. 

'Sakah  Toomer.' 

We  went  to  the  '  cubbard  in  the  all,'  and 
there  a  wonderful  display  met  us  of  bottles, 
glasses,  knives  and  forks,  a  cruet-stand, 
plates,  a  cold  pie,  a  ham,  some  bread,  &c. 

'  Wliat  a  thoughtful  httle  woman  it  is  ! ' 
cried  Heatherleigh.  '  Why,  I  declare  here 
is  a  box  of  cigars  ! ' 

'  And  this  is  positively  Mumm — and  here 
is  some  seltzer ! '  exclaimed  Morell.  '  Does 
your  gentle  friend  smoke,  also,  that  she  knows 
the  only  champagne  that  should  accompany 
a  cigar  ?  Such  kindness  overpowers  me.  It 
would  be  the  depth  of  ingratitude  not  to  pay 
our  respects  to  these  good  things :  what 
do  you  say  ? ' 

So   we  formed    a    triumphal    procession 

L     2 
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back  to  tlie  sitting-room,  carrying  with  us, 
like  the  figures  in  an  Egyptian  bas-rehef, 
all  manner  of  glasses,  bottles,  and  what  not, 
including  the  cigars. 

'  Now  this  is  what  I  enjoy  in  the  country,' 
said  Morell.  '  That  old  colonel,  I  swear, 
has  gone  to  bed  to  dream  of  shooting  par- 
tridges, and  he  will  get  up  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  start  without 
breakfast,  and  bother  the  birds  so  that  one 
shan't  have  a  shot  all  the  day  after.' 

'It  is  a  curious  thing,'  said  I,  ' but  you 
never  do  any  good  partridge-shooting  if  you 
go  out  too  early.' 

'It  is  a  blunder,'  said  Morell,  '  which  I 
never  commit.  I'm  for  having  my  sport 
comfortably.  I  am  not  a  slave  to  shooting, 
and  I  positively  loathe  and  abhor  the  weari- 
ness of  fishing.  Motto  for  an  angler's  club  : 
"  The  fishing  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
Do  you  fish,  Heatherleigh  ?  ' 
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'  No,'  said  Heath erleigh,  who  was  cutting 
tlie  wire  of  one  of  the  bottles,  while  I  was 
busy  with  the  lamp. 

'  You  never  spent  a  wet  day  chub-fishing 
in  a  sluggish  Essex  stream  ?  ' 

'  No.' 

'  Then  you  never  contemplated  suicide. 
Oh,  what  a  charming  county  is  Essex,  on 
a  wet  day,  with  never  a  public  within  six 
miles  of  you  ! ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  Heatherleigh, 
pouring  out  half  a  tumblerful  of  pale,  hissing, 
straw-coloured  wine,  '  when  Noah  looked  out 
of  the  ark  and  fancied  that  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge  were  assuaged,  it  is  clear  he  was 
not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Essex.' 

'  Oh,  damme,  that  is  too  good  to  be  lost,' 
said  Morell,  taking  out  a  note-book  and 
jotting  down,  or  pretending  to  jot  down, 
some  memorandum. 

By  this  time  the  candles  and  lamp  were 
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lit,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  cigars.  But 
the  light  of  the  candles  was  not  strong 
enough  wholly  to  overcome  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  came  in  through  the  large,  open 
bay-window,  and  painted  squares  of  pale 
white  on  the  wooden  floor. 

'Is  that  a  gun  in  the  corner?'  asked 
Morell. 

'  Yes.' 

'What  did  you  get  that  for?' 

'  Merely  to  keep  about  the  house  so  that 
tramps  mayn't  be  tempted  to  break  in  upon 
us  during  the  night,  there  being  but  few 
bars  about  the  place.  But  I  see  Toomer 
has  stupidly  loaded  it  and  capped  it.' 

'  You  didn't  get  it  to  shoot  at  the  ghosts  ?  ' 

'  You  may  have  a  shot  if  you  like  when 
they  come.' 

'  Here's  to  their  coming ! '  he  cried,  lifting 
a  glass  of  seething  wine.  '  And  here's  to  the 
good  little  lady,  with  the  pretty  eyes,  who 
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sent  us  this  feast ;  and  here's  to  the  par- 
tridges of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
Colonel,  and  to  Miss  Lesley — 

Du  hast  meine  Uhre  und  Kette, 
Riiinirt  meine  Porte-monnaie — 

By  the  way,  has  Colonel  Burnham  any 
money  ?  ' 

'  Precious  little,'  said  Heatherleigh. 

'  His  son  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  rap.' 

'  Oh,  then  he'll  the  more  easily  get  into 
heaven — that  must  be  his  consolation.  It 
must  be  a  comfort  to  many  people  not  to  be 
rich.' 

'  I  fancy  young  Burnham  would  rather 
take  the  riches  and  chance  the  rest,'  said 
Heatherlei2;h.  '  You  know  if  rich  men 
can't  get  into  heaven,  they  can  get  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  most  of  them 
don't  seem  disgusted  with  the  compromise.' 

'Burnham  would  rather   go  on  the  turf 
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than  enter  either,'  said  I,  '  if  you  only  give 
him  the  funds.' 

Morell  nodded  his  head  sagaciously. 

'  A  little  cousinly  feehng,  eh  ?  That's 
why  he  hangs  about  the  place  ;  but  surely 
the  girl  won't  have  him  ?  ' 

'  Why  ?  '  said  I ; '  he  is  handsome,  and  well- 
mannered  towards  women,  has  as  much 
brains  as  most  idle  men  of  his  class,  and ' 

'  And  therefore  she  ought  to  marry  him  !  ' 
said  Morell,  gaily.  '  Ah,  well,  perhaps  you 
are  right.  When  my  poor  wife  was  alive, 
she  used  to  try  to  get  me  to  believe  that 
women  had  some  sort  of  romance  in  them, 

but  now -.     I  suppose  they  are  what  we 

have  made  them  ;  and  that  the  whole  lot  of 
us  are  a  set  of  selfish,  mean,  interested 
wretches.  Here's  to  the  better  disposition  of 
the  next  age !     .... 

Und  hast  mich  im  Rinnstein  geworfen, 
Mein  Liebchen,  ich  sage  ade  ! ' 
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'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  sing  that  beastly 
song  while  you  are  talking  of  anybody  over 
at  Burnham,'  said  I. 

'  My  dear  sir,  there  was  no  reference 
whatever  to  anybody  at  Burnham  or  else- 
where. I  am  just  in  such  a  mood  at 
present,  that  I  could  go  on  chatting  or 
singing  for  hours,  without  the  faintest  notion 
of  coherency,  which  is  always  an  offensive 
necessity.  I  feel  myself  free  from  all  tram- 
mels. I  don't  need  to  be  logical,  or  gram- 
matical. I  get  glimpses  of  fine  fancies  and 
suggestions — from  myself  and  those  around 
me,  and  I  have  not  to  stop  to  weigh  their 
business-value.  It  is  only  the  next  day 
that  the  fine,  clear,  crystalline  thought 
thaws  and  resolves  itself  into  a  newspaper 

article ' 

'  Where  you  disguise  yourself  in  phrases,' 
said  Heatherleigh,  '  and  hide  yourself,  like  a 
cuttle-fish,  in  a  cloud  of  ink.' 
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'  I  tell  you,'  said  Morell,  his  voice  in- 
creasing in  volume,  '  that  with  a  good  cigar 
in  my  Hps,  and  some  cool  wine  near  me,  I 
imagine  poems  that  would  startle  some  of 
you,  if  I  could  only  jot  them  down.  I  have 
not  the  trick  of  rhyme — that  is  the  difference 
between  me  and  some  whom  I  am  delighted 
to  honour.  I  sometimes  fancy  myself  writ- 
ing a  poem — 

Ah,  sweetest,  how  chill  is  the  morning  air  ! 

Is  it  your  last  kiss  that  is  on  my  lips  ? 

How  pale  you  are  and  you  tremble,  but  your  small 

fingers  are  warm, 
And  your  eyes  are  full  of  love. 
The  morning  mist  is  full  of  the  yellow  sunlight,  cold 

and  chill, 
But  there  are  dreams  in  your  eyes,  and  stories  of  all 

that  is  over ' 

He  recited  these  lines  as  if  he  were  really 
in  a  state  of  bewildered  exaltation ;  then 
he  burst  out  laughing,  and  fell  to  singing 
his  abominable  '  Du  hast  meine  Uhre  und 
Kette.' 
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Presently,  however,  he  had  returned  to 
his  normal  condition  of  indifference ;  and 
Heatherleigh  and  he  were  discussing  the 
origin  of  conscience,  Morell's  crude  notions 
on  the  subject  being  just  the  sort  of  incen- 
tive that  was  needed  to  provoke  Heather- 
leigh into  entering  upon  those  humorous, 
thoughtful  monologues  which  were  to  me 
a  constant  source  of  delight.  But  that  I 
might  tire  my  reader,  I  should  dearly 
like  to  insert  here  what  I  could  recollect  of 
some  one  of  these  inimitable  discourses, 
wdiich  were  the  very  reflex  of  Heath erleigh's 
nature. 

However,  I  went  outside  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  and  also  to  reflect  on  one  or  two 
events  of  the  evening.  Was  I  angry  or 
jealous  that  Miss  Lesley  had  so  openly  dis- 
avowed our  former  intimacy  ?  Surely  I  had 
no  right  to  be  either.  In  descending  from 
her  high  estate  to  confer  the  favom"  of  her 
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speecli  and  friendship  upon  me,  she  had 
probably  obeyed  a  thoughtless  whim,  which 
was  now  forgotten.  If  I  had  ever  been 
tempted  to  dream  foolish  dreams  of  the 
future  through  this  intimacy,  it  was  not 
her  fault — it  was  the  fault  of  my  inex- 
perience of  the  manners  of  good  society. 
I  had  taken  as  meaning  something  what 
really  meant  nothing.  Yet  I  could  not  help 
regarding  her  with  a  certain  cold  distrust ; 
and  I  was  very  loth  to  think  of  going  over 
to  Burnham  next  morning,  to  undergo  the 
humiliation  of  her  too  ostentatious  neglect. 
I  wished  that  I  had  not  undertaken  to  assist 
Heatherleigh.  I  was  again  being  thrown 
amongst  those  people  with  whom  I  had 
no  real  sympathy.  It  was  not  by  mixing 
with  them  that  I  was  to  work  out  my 
redemption  from  the  thraldom  of  Weavle  ; 
and  I  began  to  long  for  my  small  room 
overlooking  Eegent's   Park — for   the   close, 
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hard  work,  and  the  joyous  feehng,  and  the 
bright  hopes  attending  thereon. 

How  lovely  the  night  was  !  It  seemed  too 
beautiful  for  the  country.  That  pure,  calm 
moonlight  should  have  fallen  on  a  green, 
breaking  sea,  and  a  long,  curved  bay,  with 
distant  rocks  jutting  out  here  and  there  into 
the  water.  It  was  a  night  on  which  fairies 
might  have  been  seen  hovering  over  the 
sand — on  which,  listening  intently,  you 
might  have  heard  the  mermaiden  singmg 
sadly  for  her  lover  of  Colonsay.  Even  as 
it  was — a  soft  moonlit  night  in  harvest, 
down  in  the  leafy  heart  of  Bucks — it  was 
very  beautiful,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  sad,  in 
that  it  suggested  the  sea. 

I  had  wandered  some  little  distance  from 
the  house,  through  the  shrubbery,  thinking 
of  far  other  things  than  ghosts.  It  was 
the  ghosts  of  half-suggested  pictures  that 
crowded  before  my  eyes,  and  the  ghosts  of 
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half-forgotten  snatches  of  old  madrigals  that 
hummed  about  my  ears.  As  I  passed  on  I 
came  to  the  side  of  the  road,  from  which 
I  was  separated  by  a  tall  hawthorn  hedge. 
Through  this  dark  mass  of  stems  and  leaves 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  two  or 
three  figures  passing  along,  making,  so  far 
as  I  could  hear,  not  the  least  sound.  I 
stood  and  watched. 

Through  the  shrubbery  I  saw  that  they 
had  left  the  road,  and  were  proceeding  up 
the  path,  under  a  dark  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
towards  the  house.  I  could  not  make  out 
the  number  of  the  black  shadows,  but  there 
was  one  figure  clothed  entirely  in  white. 
They  passed  along  quite  noiselessly ;  and  as 
noiselessly  I  followed.  Suddenly  I  heard 
a  strange  laugh — low,  and  yet  strange  and 
unearthly.  At  the  same  moment  the  white 
figure — the  figure  of  a  woman — ghded 
rapidly   across   the   lawn   and   was   lost  in 
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the  trees  opposite.  I  drew  nearer.  The 
laugh  was  heard  agam,  from  among  the 
trees ;  and  again  the  white  figure  darted 
across  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  re- 
treating behind  some  tall  larches  that  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery.  While,  how- 
ever, the  figure  was  invisible  to  those  inside 
the  house  (supposing  that  they  had  been 
attracted  to  the  window  by  the  noise),  it 
was  fully  visible  to  me ;  and,  as  I  drew  yet 
nearer,  it  seemed  that  the  outline  of  the 
head  and  shoulders,  shown  clear  in  the 
moonlight,  was  quite  familiar.  In  a  moment 
the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  This  was  Bonnie 
Lesley,  who  had  dressed  herself  up  as  a 
ghost  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  us,  and 
who  had  persuaded  some  of  her  friends  to 
accompany  her.  They,  I  now  saw,  were 
secreted  behind  various  bushes,  evidently 
waiting  for  the  entertainment.  I  crept  up 
along  the  side  of  the  shrubbery,  fancying  it 
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would  be  a  fair  retort  to  frighten  them ;  and 
then  I  saw  that  Hester  Burnham  stood 
alone,  and  nearest  of  all  to  the  window, 
behind  two  large  laurels  which  were  not 
overburdened  with  leaves.  The  moonlight 
being  at  her  back,  she  was  probably  not 
considering  that,  from  the  shadow  of  the 
room,  if  either  Heatherleigh  or  Morell  came 
to  the  window,  she  would  be  more  seen 
than  seeing.  Indeed,  I  felt  sure  tliat  the 
dark  outline  of  her  figure  must  be  clearly 
visible  behind  the  sparsely  covered  branches, 
and  that  she  would  assuredly  reveal  the 
trick. 

Again  the  white  figure  laughed.  I  now 
recognised  Bonnie  Lesley's  voice,  as  she  ran 
across  the  lawn. 

There  was  no  one  as  yet  at  the  window. 
The  two  men  inside  were  apparently  so 
deep  in  metaphysics  that  they  had  heard 
nothing. 
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Should  I  utter  a  wild  shriek,  and  startle 
the  ghost-makers  themselves?  I  was  not 
half  a  dozen  yards  from  Miss  Burnham's 
place  of  concealment. 

I  saw  that  Bonnie  Lesley  and  a  gentleman 
whom  I  took  to  be  Mr.  Alfred  Burnham 
were  at  the  other  side  of  the  lawn,  gather- 
ing together  small  stones  from  the  gravelled 
walk  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  Bonnie  Lesley 
threw  a  handful  of  them  at  the  window. 
But  the  window  was  open,  and  so  the  gravel 
rattled  in  upon  the  wooden  floor.  With 
that  she  noiselessly  glided  across  the  lawn, 
and  into  the  bushes. 

'  Did  you  see  that  ?  '  I  heard  Morell  ex- 
claim, apparently  in  consternation.  '  It  was 
a  woman !     Where  is  Ives  ?  ' 

'  Gone  upstairs  to  bed,  I  suppose,'  said 
Heatherleigh. 

Heatherleigh  went  round  the  passage  and 
appeared    at    the    door ;    Morell    was    still 
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standing  at  the  window.  Then  I  saw  the 
latter  disappear  for  a  second,  and  the  next 
moment  I  saw  in  the  moonhght  the  pale 
gleam  of  the  gun-barrel.  It  was  pointed 
at  the  bush  behind  which  stood  Hester 
Burnham.  I  was  paralysed.  I  tried  to 
cry,  and  could  not.  I  staggered  forward, 
caught  her  arm,  and  drove  her  from  the 
place  where  she  stood.  At  the  same 
moment  I  received  a  terrible  blow,  and 
sank  to  the  earth,  with  a  frightful  noise 
in  my  ears,  and  a  sensation  as  if  the  sea 
were  breaking  over  me. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

SOME     REVELATIONS. 

I  AWAKE  in  a  strange  room,  in  a  dusky  light 
that  scarce  reveals  the  objects  around  me. 
Surely  some  one  came  close  to  the  bedside, 
and  bent  over  me  for  a  moment,  and  touched 
my  forehead  with  her  hps,  and  then  glided 
out  of  the  room.  But  I  can  see  nothing  and 
hear  nothing  for  the  din  that  is  in  my  ears — 
resembling  the  rustling  of  innumerable  leaves 
— and  the  mist  that  is  before  my  eyes.  I 
feel  tired,  also,  and  weak,  and  drowsy. 

The  doctor  comes  into  the  room.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  my  father  and  uncle  were 
buried  on  the  same  mornino^.  I  connect  his 
face  with  all  that  terrible  time,  and  wonder 
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whether  I,  too,  am  dying.  It  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  to  die — just  the  sink- 
ing into  a  quiet  sleep,  with  plenty  of  sweet, 
deep  rest. 

The  doctor  appears  a  little  surprised,  takes 
my  hand,  and  says  he  is  glad  I  am  so  much 
better. 

'  Where  am  I  ? ' 

'  Why,  in  the  Major's  cottage.  In  a  day 
or  two  we  shall  have  you  removed  to 
Burnham.' 

'  But — but  what  is  the  matter  ?  Has  any- 
body been  sent  to  tell  Mr.  Weavle  that  I 
couldn't  come ' 

'  Mr.  Weavle  ? '  said  the  doctor. 

Then  I  begin  to  recollect  myself.  I  must 
have  been  dreaming  about  Weavle.  I  am 
no  longer  a  slave  to  Weavle  or  to  anybody. 
I  can  go  where  I  like — do  what  I  like. 
But  why  this  bed,  and  the  doctor  ?  I  further 
recollect ;  and  then  I  beg  the  doctor  to  tell 
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me  all  that  occurred  that  night  when  I  saw 
the  gun  pointed  at  Hester  Burnham. 

'  But  first  tell  me  who  went  out  of  the 
room  just  now  before  you  came  in  ? ' 

'  Why,  no  one.  You  have  been  so  soundly 
asleep  for  some  time  that  your  mother  went 
downstairs  for  a  httle  while  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat.' 

'  There  was  no  one  else  up  here  ?  ' 

'No.  I  dare  say  you  were  a  little  con- 
fused when  you  awoke,  you  know,  and  may 
have  fancied  you  saw  some  one.' 

'  Ah,  I  dare  say.' 

And  yet  I  thought  that  some  one  came 
and  touched  my  forehead  with  her  hps ; 
and,  in  my  utter  prostration  and  nervous 
weakness,  I  wished  that  she  would  come  and 
kiss  me  once  more,  that  I  might  fall  asleep 
and  die. 

'  How  long  have  I  been  ill  ? ' 

'  Only  a  few  days.    You  have  been  a  httle 
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feverish,  you  know ;  but  the  ball  has  been 
extracted ' 

'  A  ball,  was  it  ? ' 

'  Yes.  That  idiot  Toomer  put  a  ball  and 
a  sixpence  into  the  barrel ;  and  that  bigger 
idiot  of  a  friend  of  yours  must  needs  go  and 
fire  it.  Lucky  for  you  that  it  caught  your 
watch  first,  or  you  wouldn't  have  been  speak- 
ing now.' 
.    '  I  hear  wheels — who  is  that  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Burnham  going  home,  I  think.  She 
has  been  here  the  best  part  of  the  day,  with 
your  mother.  I  suppose  you  know  you  saved 
that  young  lady's  life  by  very  nearly  losing 
your  own  ? ' 

'  Doctor,  I  wish  I  was  able  to  laugh.  Miss 
Burnham  once  gave  me  half-a-crown  in 
charity,  and  for  many  a  year  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  way  of  paying  it  to  her 
back  again.     Have  I  paid  it  back  now  ?  ' 

'  You  shouldn't  talk  in  that  way  of  her,' 
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said  the  doctor,  gravely  and  kindly,  'she  is 
all  gratitude  towards  you.  Indeed,  I  told 
her  she  was  doing  her  best  to  kill  herself  in 
return — sittin'  up  when  there  was  no  need 
for  it,  and  cry  in'  when  there  was  no  need 
for  it,  and  generally  conducting  herself  like 
a  precious  young  fool.  But  she  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  your  mother.  She  has 
sat  up  when  there  was  need  for  it — sat  on 
this  very  chair  half  the  night  through,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  wilfulness,  showin'  an  amount 
of  wise  common-sense  and  helpfulness  that 
fairly  astonished  me,  though  I  knew  her 
pretty  well.  So  you  mustn't  say  hard  things 
of  her ' 

'  Did  I ?  ' 

'  Well,  you  spoke  bitterly,  you  know — 
and — and  when  you  were  a  little  feverish, 
you  know,  you  said  some  things  of  her  then 
that  made  her  cry  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.     These  are  tales  out  of  school,  you 
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know,  and  if  I  tell  them  to  you,  it  is  that 
you  mayn't  think  she  is  at  all  ungrateful  to 
you  for  what  you've  done  and  suffered  for 
her.  She  has  been  here  pretty  well  night 
and  day ;  and  the  whole  lot  of  'em  have 
been  just  about  as  anxious,  and  a  pretty 
to-do  I've  had  to  keep  them  from  botherin' 
up  here.  But  there's  only  your  mother  and 
herself  have  the  sense  for  a  sick-room,  that's 
the  fact.  Now  have  I  told  you  everything  ? 
Is  your  mind  perfectly  at  rest  ?  For  it's  only 
rest  that  is  required  now  to  bring  you  round, 
and  you  must  have  a  good  dose  of  it.  No 
exciting  interviews  with  young  ladies,  you 
know ;  no  attempts  to  soothe  Mr.  Morell's 
protestations  of  remorse — nothing  but  quiet 
and  rest.  Get  well ;  and  tackle  them  after- 
wards.' 

All  this,  said  in  his  low,  quiet,  kind  voice, 
was  so  gentle  and  soothing,  that,  in  a  few 
moments  thereafter,  I  again  fell  asleep. 
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Next  morning,  I  found  that  the  doctor  had 
absokitely  forbidden  everyone,  except  my 
mother,  to  see  me  for  several  days.  I  thought 
this  a  very  hard  provision,  but  had  to  admit 
the  prudence  of  it.  However,  I  received  all 
manner  of  messages  from  every  one  around, 
and  sent  them  back  replies.  Indeed,  I  lay 
and  imagined  the  various  interviews  I  should 
have  with  each  of  them ;  and  promised  to 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  again  making 
friends  with  Bonnie  Lesley. 

As  it  happened,  she  was  the  first  who  was 
permitted  to  see  me.  At  the  end  of  these 
few  days,  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  be 
removed  to  Burnham  House ;  but  this  I 
objected  to  so  strenuously  that  the  project 
dropped.  There  was  no  urgent  reason  for 
such  a  removal.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Toomer  and  Miss  Burnham,  the  cottage 
we  had  taken  possession  of  was  furnished 
with  every  convenience.     My  mother  slept 
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in  the  room  which  had  been  intended  for 
Heatherleigh ;  and  a  bed  had  also  been  fitted 
up  for  the  maidservant  from  Burnham  House 
who  attended  her.  Heatherleigh  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  at  Burnham  House ;  and  was, 
at  my  request,  going  on  with  the  whole  of 
the  panellings.  The  accident  which  had 
happened  was  a  sad  damper  upon  both  his 
work  and  the  sports  of  the  other  guests ;  but 
so  soon  as  it  became  definitely  certain  that 
my  recovery  was  only  a  question  of  time,  a 
more  cheerful  tone  got  abroad,  and  things 
went  on  as  usual  in  the  quiet  valley. 

'  Ted,'  said  my  mother,  with  a  laugh,  '  I 
have  a  visitor  for  you.' 

'Whoisit.P' 

'  The  most  beautiful  lady  in  the  world.' 

'Is  it  Miss  Lesley?' 

'It  is  a  young  princess  out  of  a  story- 
book, dressed  all  in  white  and  blue  and 
silver,  and   she   wears   a  white  hat  and  a 
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white  feather  above  her  long  yellow  hair. 
Shall  I  bid  her  come  iii  ?  ' 

My  mother's  description  was  correct. 
When  Bonnie  Lesley  came  into  the  room, 
she  did  look  like  a  princess  out  of  a  story- 
book. And  she  came  over,  and  took  my 
hand,  and  was  for  accusing  herself  of  all 
that  had  happened,  when  I  stopped  her. 

'  It  was  a  mischance,'  I  said,  '  for  which 
nobody   is   responsible.     It   was   my   care- 
lessness that  was  chiefly  to  blame,  in  leaving 
the  gun  about  after  I  saw  it  was  loaded.' 
'  But  there  is  more  than  that  for  which  I 

must  ask  your  forgiveness ' 

Here  she  glanced  towards  my  mother.  I 
suppose  women  understand  these  mute  ap- 
peals better  than  men :  in  a  minute  or 
two  she  made  some  excuse  for  leaving  the 
room  and  went  downstairs. 

'  I  have  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  my 
conduct  over  at  Burnham  that  evening — you 
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know  what  I  mean.  When  I  ran  forward 
and  saw  you  lying  on  the  ground,  I  fancied 
you  were  dead,  and  the  thought  that  I 
should  never  have  the  chance  of  explaining 
— of  begging  you  to  pardon  me ' 

'  That  is  all  over.  Don't  say  anything 
more  about  it.' 

'  But  I  must.  You  don't  know  what  it 
meant ;  and  yet,  when  I  saw  you  lying  on 
the  ground,  I  resolved  that  if  ever  I  had  the 
chance,  I  would  confess  everything ' 

She  seemed  very  much  distressed.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  mystery  to  me  ;  yet  I 
had  grown  so  accustomed  to  see  things  in  a 
kind  of  mental  fog,  that  I  was  not  surprised. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  not  there  ?  Perhaps 
this  beautiful  vision  was  in  reality  a  vision  ? 
But  again  she  began  speaking — in  a  rapid, 
confused,  painful  way. 

'I  must  tell  you  everything  now — then 
you  can  judge  whether  we  shall  ever  meet 
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on  the  old  terms.  Long  ago,  Mr.  Heatlier- 
leigh  said  something  of  me  that  hurt  me 
much.  I  needn't  tell  you  what  led  him  to 
say  it ;  but  he  said — not  to  me,  of  course, 
but  to  a  friend  of  mine — that  I  was  inca- 
pable of  sincere  affection,  that  I  was  by  na- 
ture frivolous,  and  light,  and  unable  to  feel 
deeply  ;  that  any  man  of  a  strong  and  sensi- 
tive nature  would  turn  from  me  as  soon  as 
he  "found  me  out,"  and  a  great  deal  like 
that.  I  cannot  explain  it  exactly ;  but  you 
know  what  he  meant.' 

I  nodded ;  wondering,  at  the  same  time, 
what  had  led  to  this  strange  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Heatherleigh,  and  wondering 
whether  I  should  ever  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery. 

'  I  was  deeply  mortified,  and  very  angry. 
Just  then,  you  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Heatherleigh.  He  took  a  great  liking  to 
you,  and  kept  praising  you  to  everybody — 
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I  suppose  because  you  were  in  many  tilings 
very  like  himself.  It  was  then — oh !  how 
can  I  ever  tell  you  ! ' 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  After 
a  few  minutes'  silence,  she  continued,  evi- 
dently forcing  herself  to  speak. 

'  I  thought  it  would  show  him  how  much 
he  was  mistaken  if  you  and  I  were  to  be- 
come great  friends ;  and  I — I  even  deter- 
mined to  revenge  myself  upon  him  by — by 
flirting  with  you  .  .  .  You  will  despise  me ; 
I  deserve  it ;  I  despise  myself ;  and  I  don't 
know  how  I  am  able  to  tell  you  all  this,  but 
that  I  made  a  vow  that  night  to  confess 
everything  to  you,  and  beg  your  pardon. 
Well,  we  did  become  great  friends,  did  we  not  ? ' 

I  nodded  again. 

'And  I — I  confess  that  I  was  many  a 
time  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  earnest,  and 
many  a  time  ashamed  that  I  was  deceiving 
you.     Sometimes  I  thought  I  was  not  de- 
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ceiving  you,  and  that  I  meant  it  all ;  and 
tlien  again  it  seemed  so  slaameful,  for  you 
were  always  so  honest  with  me,  and  kind. 
Very  well :  you  didn't  fall  in  love  with  me, 
did  you  ? ' 

There  was  a  smile  and  a  blush  on  her 
face  as  she  spoke;  but  she  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

'  I  was  very  near,'  I  said,  rather  sadly. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  old  world  was  all 
fading  away  now,  with  the  dreams  that 
were  its  chief  inhabitants.  I  could  see  it  as 
a  thing  apart,  cut  off  from  me,  and  slowly 
receding.  I  think  every  man  experiences  at 
times  flashes  and  spasms  of  consciousness, 
that  suddenly  reveal  to  him  his  position 
and  his  relation  with  the  circumstances 
around  him.  These  glimpses  of  self-revela- 
tion show  him  how  he  has  altered  in  a  few 
years — how  he  has  grown,  without  being 
aware  of  it  almost,  so  much  more  healthful, 
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or  rich,  or  poor,  or  famous,  or  sad.  As  this 
girl  sat  and  spoke  to  me,  the  old  panorama 
was  unrolled,  and  I  saw  all  the  stages  of  our 
acquaintanceship  as  so  many  pictures.  I 
was  regarding  myself  in  the  light  of  her 
revelations. 

'  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Not  at  all.' 

'  You  didn't  fall  in  love  with  me,  and  I 
was  vexed.  On  that  evening  at  Burnham,  I 
thought  I  should  at  least  provoke  you  into 
being  jealous  ;  and  so  I  flirted  with  Mr. 
Morell,  so  that  you  must  have  noticed  it.  I 
must  have  been  mad.  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve myself  when  I  look  back  over  all  these 
things,  and  see  how  shamefully  and  cruelly 
I  behaved.  I  was  terrified  beyond  measure  at 
the  result  of  my  proposal  to  play  at  ghosts. 
I  thought  it  was  a  judgment ' 

'  It  must  have  been  a  judgment,'  said 
Heatherleigh,  afterwards,  when  I  told  him 
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of  this  conversation,  ''for  it  fell  on  the 
wrong  person.' 

*  When  I  went  back  to  Burnham — none  of 
us  got  home  till  the  gray  of  the  morning — I 
lay  awake  for  hours,  thinking  what  I  could 
do  to  atone  for  all  my  folly  and  cruelty  ; 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  on  the  very 
first  opportunity,  I  would  confess  everything 
to  you.  I  have  done  it — I  have  debased 
myself  in  your  eyes — I  have  humiliated 
myself ' 

Suddenly,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  end  of  the  pillow 
next  her,  and  burst  into  tears.  I  was 
amazed  beyond  belief ;  as  I  had  never  seen 
Bonnie  Lesley  give  w^ay  to  any  violent  emo- 
tion whatever.  Indeed  I  had  really  begun 
to  doubt  her  possession  of  any  emotional 
faculty ;  and  then  to  think  that  one  so  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  should  have  been  moved 
in  this  way  on  my  account !     Yet  I  looked 
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on  the  exhibition,  I  confess,  as  a  sort  of  phe- 
nomenon. She  had  herself  shattered  that  old 
world  of  foolish  hopes,  and  severed  the 
frail  cord  that  bound  us,  so  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  together  ;  and  now  it  was 
with  more  curiosity  than  sympathy  that  I 
saw  her  so  strangely  affected.  I  can  recall 
that,  through  the  languor  produced  by  my 
weakness,  I  lazily  contemplated  the  pictorial 
effect  of  her  attitude — the  bowed  head,  the 
covered  face,  and  masses  of  yellow  hair. 

At  this  moment  my  mother  re-entered  the 
room.  The  beautiful  penitent  hastily  raised 
her  head  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  tears 

'  Will  you  take  a  biscuit  and  a  little  wine. 
Miss  Lesley,  before  you  go  ? '  said  my 
mother. 

This  was  merely  an  invitation  to  leave. 
'Yes,  thank  you,'  she  said. 

She  rose,  and,  as  she  bade  me  good-bye, 
she  stooped  down  and  said — 
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'  Will  you  forgive  me  everything  ?  ' 

'  Everything.' 

'  And    we    shall  be   better    friends    than 
before,  I  think  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  so.' 

With  that  she  left ;  and  I  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  dreaming  over  the  strange  story 
she  had  told  me,  and  in  recalling  all  the  old 
scenes  and  circumstances.  Certainly,  many 
a  peculiar  feature  in  our  past  relations 
became  clear.  I  remembered,  especially, 
the  manner  in  which,  on  the  top  of  Lewes 
Castle,  she  had  questioned  me  about  my 
possessing  the  same  tastes  and  disposition 
as  Heatherleigh,  and  also  the  strange 
fashion  in  which  she  endeavoured  to  ar- 
rive at  my  impression  of  her  character.  I 
certainly  had  not  imagined  her  to  possess 
so  much  self-consciousness  as  she  had 
exhibited,  and  sensitiveness  to  criticism. 
She   was  evidently   proud,  and  capable  of 
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some  persistence  in  her  notion  of  revenging 
herself. 

But  the  wound  that  had  prompted  her  to 
attempt  this  revenge  was  still  a  mystery. 
What  reason  had  Heatherleigh  to  depart 
from  his  usual  courtesy  of  bearing  to  make 
an  attack  upon  a  girl  who  was,  if  not  a  friend 
of  his,  a  friend  of  his  friend  ?  Ordinarily, 
Heatherleigh  was  most  generous  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  people's  conduct;  given  to 
seeing  the  best  side  of  their  nature ;  slow 
to  express  an  unfavourable  opinion ;  and 
invariably  considerate  and  respectful,  even 
chivalric,  towards  women.  Why  had  he 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  sneer  at  a  girl  for 
lack  of  those  qualities  which  no  effort  on 
her  part  could  have  acquired — that  is  to 
say,  presuming  that  his  strictures  were  true, 
which  I  wholly  declined  to  believe  ?  Young 
as  I  was,  I  had  even  then  observed  that 
there  is  no  more  common   charge  brought 
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against  a  woman  than  that  of  emptiness  of 
heart  and  fickleness  of  disposition,  and  the 
charge  is  generally  preferred  by  a  rejected 
suitor. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Morell  came  up.  I 
had  to  stop  his  protestations  of  regret,  also. 

'  Look  here,'  I  said,  '  do  you  regard  as  a 
joke  the  getting  a  ball  through  your  left 
arm  and  shoulder,  and  the  slitting  of  your 
ear  with  a  sixpence  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not.' 

'  Well,  it  is  fast  becoming  a  comedy. 
Everybody  insists  on  being  the  only  respon- 
sible party ;  and  instead  of  fighting  it  out 
among  yourselves,  you  come  and  appeal  to 
me.  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
done  among  the  Burnham  stubbles.' 

'  Oh,  but,  damme,  you  must  let  me  tell 
you  how  awfully  sorry  I  am ' 

'  I  won't.' 

'  There  never  was  such  a  beastly  idiot ' 
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'  All  right.' 

' without  knowing  what  was  in  the 

gun,  to  think  of  only  frightening  whoever  it 
might  be ' 

'  Very  well.  I'm  sick  of  hearing  about 
it.  How  many  brace  did  you  kill  next 
day?' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  None  of  us  shot 
next  day.  We  mooned  about  the  place  as 
if  it  were  Sunday.  Next  day  the  same, 
until  Alfred  Burnham  proposed  billiards ; 
and  the  brute  won  twenty-five  pounds  from 
me,  confound  him.  Then  we  all  played 
pool  :  Heath erleigh,  the  Colonel,  he  and  I ; 
but  it  was  only  a  shilling  the  game  and 
threepenny  fives,  and  Burnham  did  not  play 
so  well.  I  was  going  to  remark  that  afi 
men  are  honest  where  their  interests  are  not 
concerned  ;  but  it  wouldn't  be  appropriate, 
would  it?  You  can't  cheat  much  at  bil- 
liards.' 
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'  You  don't  suppose  Alfred  Burnham 
would  clieat.' 

'  I  never  suppose  anything  about  so  re- 
markably dark  a  horse.  To  continue.  Miss 
Burnham  was  over  here,  night  and  day  :  the 
other  ladies  had  buried  themselves,  and  we 
only  saw  them  in  the  evening,  at  dinner. 
On  the  third  day  the  ball  was  extracted 
from  your  shoulder,  and  the  doctors  told 
us  you  would  get  on  all  right.  Then  we 
resolved  to  go  out  shooting.' 

'  Did  Heatherleigh  go  with  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  he  has  been  working  hard  at  these 
pictures.  When  I  went  to  open  my  gun- 
case,  I  almost  felt  sick  as  I  saw  the  two  long 
barrels.  I  declare  to  you,  I  trembled  when 
I  took  the  gun  in  my  hand  ;  and  when  we 
began  walking  down  those  turnips  beyond 
Burnham  Common,  I  felt  certain  I  should 
kill  somebody  through  my  nervousness. 
We  had  scarcely  got  inside  the  gate  when 
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up  got  a  hare — what  the  devil  it  was  doing 
out  in  the  path,  I  don't  know — almost  at 
my  feet.  I  put  up  the  gun,  and,  damme, 
I  couldn't  pull  the  trigger.  The  Colonel 
waited  for  a  second,  in  surprise ;  and 
then  up  went  his  gun  and  over  rolled 
the  hare.  The  wind  brought  a  puff  of 
the  smoke  my  way,  and  I  pretty  nearly  got 
sick  again.  You  know  what  it  is  to  smell 
bad  tobacco  in  the  morning,  when  you  have 
been  making  a  night  of  it  and  smoking  four 
times  as  many  cigars  as  were  good  for  you. 
Well,  on  we  went ;  I  wishing  that  I  had  the 
moral  courage  to  fling  the  infernal  breech- 
loader over  a  hedge  and  walk  home.  Every 
time  I  shot,  I  expected  to  hear  a  cry  and  a 
heavy  tumble  on  the  ground.  I  declare  to 
you  it  was  purgatory.  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  doing.  I  fired  at  the  Colonel's  birds. 
I  let  a  whole  covey  of  partridges  go  past 
within  fifteen  yards  of  me,  untouched.     I 
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missed  a  hare  that  was  caught  in  the  hedge 
and  stuck  there  for  a  couple  of  seconds ' 

'You  fired  straic]rht  enouo:h  when  you 
fired  at  me.' 

'  Yes,  idiot  that  I  was.  Well,  we  went  in 
to  old  Toomer's  to  have  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  beer :  Mrs.  Toomer  kindly  pre- 
sided at  the  table.  I  was  so  thoroughly- 
upset  and  dazed  that  I  considerably  as- 
tonished that  stout  person. 

'  "  How  glad  you  must  be  to  get  into 
the  country,  now  the  worry  and  confusion  of 
the  season  is  over,"  said  I. 

'  Probably  she  stared ;  but  I  did  not 
notice. 

'  "  I  presume  you  were  a  great  deal  out," 
I  continued.  "Do  you  go  much  to  the 
opera  ?  " 

'  You  know  Mrs.  Toomer  has  rather  a 
rosy  face  ;  but  when  I  turned  to  look  at  her, 
she  was  positively  scarlet  with  rage  and  in- 
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dignation.  She  tliought  I  was  chaffing  her 
about  her  being  a  rustic.  I  declare  I  never 
thought  who  she  was  ;  but,  knowing  there 
was  a  woman  near  whom  I  ought  to  talk  to, 
I  talked  the  ordinary  nonsense  you  would 
talk  to  anybody.  I  made  her  every  apology  ; 
and  told  some  monstrous  lie  about  having 
believed  that  she  had  just  come  down  from 
London.  I  fancy  she  did  not  believe  me  ; 
and  I  wonder  she  did  not  complain  to  her 
husband  about  my  impertinence.' 

I  could  see  the  germ  in  this  brief  sketch 
of  many  a  fine  story  for  Morell's  friends  ; 
and,  actually,  a  long  time  after,  being  at  a 
certain  club,  I  heard  a  man  say — 

'  Oh,  did  you  hear  that  devilish  good  story 
young  Brooks  told  here  last  night  ?  He  had 
it  from  some  writing-fellow — about  a  swell 
trying  to  get  into  conversation  with  a  far- 
mer's wife,  and  talking  to  her  about  the 
Eow,  and  the  opera,  and  the  new  style  of 
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bouquet-fans.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play : 
shouldn't  wonder  if  the  fellow  who  told 
Brooks  put  it  in  a  play.' 

'  I  was  very  much  amused  by  old  Too- 
mer,'  continued  Morell ;  and  just  as  he 
spoke,  who  should  appear  at  the  door  but 
Stephen  Toomer  himself,  accompanied  by 
Heatherleigh. 

'  How  be  ye,  Musther  Ives,  how  be  ye  ? 
I  be  rare  glad  to  hear  you  are  getting  all 
right  again ;  and  as  we  couldn't  find  the 
missus  downstairs ' 

'  Of  course  you  came  up,'  said  Morell. 
'  But  we  are  too  many  for  a  sick  room,  so 
I'm  off;  besides  I  was  to  meet  the  Colonel 
and  his  party  at  eleven,  and  it  is  now  half- 
past.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  shooting  to-day  ? ' 
I  asked. 

'  I  was  to  meet  them  a  little  beyond  Hare 
Wood.' 
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'  Then  you  are  coming  back  to  drive  the 
wood  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so.' 

'  Very  well.  You  get  as  near  as  you  can 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  dell  that  lies  in  the 
north-east  corner.  The  place  is  full  of 
hares,  and  they  all  make  for  that  corner,  to 
get  over  to  Coney-bank  Wood.  Get  yourself 
into  a  good  place,  and  they  will  run  just 
in  front  of  you,  either  up  the  lane,  or  round 
the  hedge-side  of  the  dell.' 

'  Come,  that  is  unfair,'  said  Heatherleigh. 
'  If  you  were  to  give  those  wrinkles  to  me, 
who  can  only  sit  on  a  bank  in  the  twilight 
and  pot  a  rabbit  when  it  comes  out  to  sit 
on  its  hind  legs,  and  wash  its  face  with  its 
fore-paws ' 

'And  that  bain't  easy,  ayther,'  said  Mr. 
Toomer.  '  Lor,  'ow  quick  they  be  in  catchin' 
sight  o'  the  gun !  You  come  up  to  my 
fahrm,  and  I'll  show  ye  a  dozen  rahbbits  a 
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runnin'  out  and  in  o'  their  'oles,  and  I'll  bet 
the  coot  off  my  back  that  ye  shan't  'ave 
one  o'  them.  What  do  you  say,  Musther 
Ives  ? ' 

'  Not  unless  you  get  into  a  sheep-trough, 
with  a  sheaf  of  corn  to  hide  your  head,  and 
lie  there  for  half  an  hour.' 

'  And  fall  asleep,  mayhap,  like  the  mahn 
as  stole  the  pig.  D'ye  know  that  story,  Mus- 
ther Heatherleigh  ?  It  wur  one  o'  my 
grandfather's.' 

'  No,  let  us  hear  it,  Mr.  Toomer.' 

'  This  mahn  was  took  up  for  stealin'  the 
pig,  and  it  wur  found  on  him — leastways  in 
the  bag  he  had  over  his  bahck.  "Please 
your  worship,"  says  he,  "  I  never  stole  that 
'ere  pig."  "  Ow  did  you  come  to  'ave  it  in 
your  bahg  ?  "  said  his  worship.  "  Please 
your  worship,  the  rale  truth  is  I  wur  very 
tired,  and  I  went  into  this  mahn's  pig-sty, 
with  my  bahg,  and  I  lay  down,  as  it  might 
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be,  to  rest  mysel'.  I  fell  asleep,  your  wor- 
ship, and  I  suppose  when  I  wur  asleep  this 
ere  dahmned  pig  got  into  the  bahg.  I  never 
knowed  it  wur  there  till  the  constable  he 
found  it  wur  there."  ' 

Mr.  Toomer  recited  this  story  with  pro- 
found solemnity,  as  if  it  were  a  collect  he 
had  been  asked  to  repeat.  He  looked  re- 
markably uncomfortable  while  telling  the 
tale ;  and,  the  moment  it  was  finished,  he 
pretended  to  be  vastly  taken  with  a  picture 
of  London — a  sheet  out  of  some  illustrated 
paper — which  Heatherleigh  had  nailed  up 
on  the  wall. 

'  What  uncommon  sharp  folks  they  be  in 
Lunnon,  to  be  sure,'  Toomer  remarked  medi- 
tatively. '  When  I  wur  thear  five  yur  ago, 
I  had  just  left  the  yard  where  the  bus 
stopped,  and  I  went  to  buy  a  pennorth  o' 
happles  from  an  old  creetur  as  was  sellin' 
them   on   the   side  o'  the  street.     "  You're 
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a  Buckinghamshire  mahn,  ain't  ye  ?  "  says 
she.  '*  'Ow  did  you  find  that  out, 
missus  ? "  said  I.  "  Why,  doan't  I  know 
every  one  on  you  Buckinghamshire  folk  by 
your  hes  ?  "  says  she,  with  a  grin.  But  I 
don't  hokl  by  Lunnon.' 

'No?'  said  Heatherleigh.  'Why  that, 
Mr.  Toomer?' 

'  I  doan't  know.  I  know  as  I  doan't  hke 
the  plaace.  I  recklect  well  when  I  got  on 
the  top  o'  the  coach  again,  and  when  we 
wur  a-coming  out  by  Notting-'ill,  and  when 
I  began  to  smell  the  fields  again  by  Hacton 
and  Healing,  I  turns  to  old  Joe — he  wur 
the  driver  then,  and  wur  a  great  man  for 
thinkin'  hisself  a  real  Lunnoner  —  "  Talk 
o'  your  furrin  parts,  Joe,"  says  I,  "  but  gie 
me  Hold  England!'" 

'  What  did  he  say,  Mr.  Toomer  ? ' 

'  He  wur  a  poor  creature,  was  Joe  Barton, 
and  couldn't  understan'  what  I  meant.     He 
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said  as  Lunnon  was  in  Hengland  too  ;  as  if 
there  wur  a  man  alive  as  didn't  know  that 
Lunnon  was  in  England.  He  wur  a  sour- 
minded  malm,  Joe  Barton,  and  'ud  catch 
you  up  literal-hke.  Yet  he  wur  somethin' 
of  a  scholar,  wur  Joe;  and  they  tell  me  as 
he  wur  able  to  pint  out  the  way  to  a  French 
gentleman  as  come  down  into  these  parts.' 

'  Good-bye  everybody,'  said  Morell.  '  I'm 
glad  you  didn't  put  me  in  for  manslaughter, 
Ives.     I  hope  you'll  soon  be  well  again.' 

And  we  heard  him  go  down  the  stairs 
and  out  past  the  front  of  the  house, 
humming — 

'  Du  hast  meine  Uhre  und  Kette, 
Ruinirt  meine  Porte-monnaie.' 

Toomer  seemed  anxious  to  go,  too,  and 
yet  appeared  not  to  know  how  to  get  out. 
I  have  noticed  this  frequently  with  embar- 
rassed men.  They  cling  about  a  room,  hft 
one   object  and   then   another,  make  some 
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irrelevant  remark,  and  then  dart  into  a 
spasmodic  conversation  for  a  few  moments, 
subsiding  again  into  awkward  silence,  and 
longing  to  know  how  to  get  away  grace- 
fully and  easily.  Mr.  Toomer  began  to 
study  London  again ;  then  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  remember  that  his  hat  was  on  the 
table,  and  might  as  well  be  on  the  chair. 
Finally  he  burst  into  speech  in  a  tone  so 
solemn  that  it  startled  both  Heatherleigh 
and  myself. 

'  I  allays  said  it,  and  say  it  now,  as  it's  fur 
too  y allow.' 

He  looked  hard  at  Heatherleigh. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Toomer ' 

'If  there's  one  thing  as  I've  said  to 
my  missus  again  and  again,  it's  thaht  ; 
and  I  hold  to  it — as  the  front  is  too  yal- 

low ' 

'Oh,  the  front  of  Burnham  House  ! ' 

'  Exahctly ! '   said   Mr.    Toomer,   with    a 

VOL.  II.  0 
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broad  and  happy  smile  on  his  blooming  face, 
'  bain't  I  right,  Mahster  Heatherleigh  ?  ' 

'Well,  yes,  I  fancy  it  would  do  to  be 
a  shade  greyer.' 

'  Ah,  look  at  that  now! '  said  Mr.  Toomer, 
turning  to  me  with  a  triumphant  laugh. 
'  Look  at  that  now !  Haven't  I  allays  said 
as  it  wur  too  yallow  ;  and  when  I  say  a 
thing,  I  hold  to  it.  Lor  bless  ye,  women 
cahn't  understand  them  things.  There's 
some  things,  as  I  say  to  my  missus,  outside  of 
a  woman's  comprehension  ;  and  we're  not  to 
fight  agin  the  Almighty,  aad  break  down 
the  barrier  as  He  has  plaaced  between  them 
and  hus.  What  I've  allays  said — and  I  hold 
to  it — is  as  women  is  shallow.' 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  ; 
and  then  fixed  his  eyes  for  a  few  seconds  on 
the  picture  of  London. 

'What  do  you  say,  Mahster  Heatherleigh?' 
he  continued,  returning  suddenly  from  the 
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picture.  '  Baint  I  right  ?  I  say  notliin' 
agin  women — as  fur  as  they  go.  They  be 
very  good — as  fur  as  they  go.  But  I  do 
say,  Mahster  Heatherleigh,  as  they're 
shallow.' 

The  eagerness  mth  which  he  courted 
assent  displayed  itself  all  over  his  fine, 
broad,  bucohc,  EngUsh  face. 

'  They  hav'n't  the  mascuhne  force  of 
intellect,  have  they,  Mr.  Toomer  ? '  said 
Heatherleigh. 

'  Didn't  I  say  so  !  '  exclaimed  Toomer, 
beaming  with  delight,  and  turning  to  me. 
'  Didn't  I  say  as  they  wur  poor  creeturs,  and 
most  uncommon  shallow !  Bless  ye,  a 
woman  has  as  little  steady  common-sense 
in  her  as — as — as  a  stone  steeple ! ' 

I  suppose  Mr.  Toomer  borrowed  this 
illustration  from  the  picture  of  London,  on 
which  his  eyes  were  again  fixed.  However 
after   having  sat  a  httle   time  in  profound 

o    2 
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silence,  he  thought  of  a  wonderful  joke 
about  turnips,  fired  it  off,  and,  under  cover 
of  the  smoke,  made  his  exit. 

'  Now,'  said  Heatherleigh,  '  you  must  tell 
me  what  you  have  been  doing  to  Bonnie 
Lesley  ? ' 

'I?   Nothing.' 

'  She  was  talking  of  you  last  evening  in  a 
way  that  surprised  me.  I  grew  to  fancy 
that  you  had  conferred  a  soul  upon  her — 
Undine  fashion.  I  confess  I  began  to  have 
remorse  of  conscience ;  for  I  have  had 
throughout  a  very  ugly  theory  of  her 
relations  with  you ' 

'  And  your  theory  was  quite  correct,'  said 
I.  'It  is  only  now  that  I  can  understand 
all  the  loose  hints  you  used  to  throw  out — - 
hints  that  made  me  remarkably  angry. 
Indeed,  Heatherleigh,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  —  I  fancied  Miss  Leslie  had  refused 
you,  or  done  you  some  sort  of  injury,  and 
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that  you  were  revenging  yourself  by  drop- 
ping these  suggestions.' 

'  That  was  turning  the  tables ! '  cried 
Heatherleigh,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  '  Why, 
do  you  think,  I'd  have  said  anything  about 
the  poor  girl,  but  to  open  your  eyes  and  save 
you  from  a  possible  catastrophe  ?  I  don't 
blame  people  for  their  nature.  How  can 
they  help  it?  What  is  it  Burns  says  of 
"Bonnie  Lesley".^  —  "Nature  made  her 
what  she  is  ;  "  and  as  she  is  not  responsible, 
she  cannot  be  blamed.  Only  I  ventured  to 
take  precautions,  that  you,  through  your 
ignorance  of  what  she  is,  might  not  suffer ; 
and  in  return  you  thought  me  guilty  of  a 
mean  revenge,  whereas  the  truth  is ' 

Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  I  looked  hard 
at  him ;  but  he  turned  his  eyes  the  other 
way. 

'  There  is  no  use  in  going  further  into  the 
story  of  what  is  over  and  gone  ;  but  how 
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did  you  come  to  know  that  my  theory  was 
correct  ? ' 

'  Because  she  came  here  yesterday,  and 
confessed  everything,  and  seemed  heartily 
sorry  and  ashamed  of  herself ' 

'  And  what  does  she  propose  to  do  by 
way  of  atonement  ?  '  asked  Heatherleigh, 
with  a  peculiar  smile. 

'I  don't  see  that  she  has  anything  to 
atone  for.  What  harm  has  she  done  to 
me?' 

'  Yet  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  he  said,  mu- 
singly, '  if,  in  her  new  fit  of  penitence,  she 
were  to  coax  you  to  fall  in  love  with  her  in 
earnest.  Now  don't  flare  up  in  that  hasty 
fashion  of  yours.  Look  at  the  thing  calmly. 
I  say  nothing  against  the  girl  whatever  :  she 
has  a  rare  notion  of  doing  what  is  right, 
only  she  does  it  self-consciously,  and  with 
an  obvious  effort.  She  forces  herself  to  be 
magnanimous  in  spite  of  her  nature,  which 
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is  narrow.  She  considers  what  is  good,  and 
generous,  and  noble — in  short,  what  she 
ought  to  do  in  order  to  please  other  people 
and  raise  herself  in  their  estimation — then  she 
makes  an  effort  and  does  it.  This  effort  to 
be  thought  well  of,  is  the  only  thing  which 
seems  to  stir  her  at  all.  But  for  that,  one 
would  think  she  had  no  more  mind,  or 
judgment,  or  sensitiveness  than  a  butterfly. 
She  is  as  cold  as  a  sheet  of  glass  to  all  other 
impressions ;  but  if  you  touch  her  self- 
esteem,  you  wound  her  to  the  quick.' 

'  It  is  the  old  story,'  I  said.  '  You  in- 
terpret every  one's  disposition  with  kindli- 
ness, except  hers.  I  don't  ask  you  what  you 
have  done  to  her,  but  what  has  she  done  to 
you,  that  you  should  be  so  savage  with  her  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  I  am  dealing  savagely  with 
her.  I  only  gave  you  my  honest  impression 
of  her  character  —  which  may  be  quite 
wrong.     I  began  to  beheve  myself  that  it 
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was  wrong,  when  she  spoke  to  me  of  you 
last  evening.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  it 
was  Bonnie  Lesley  who  spoke  to  me,  and 
she  must  have  seen  something  of  this,  for 
she  said,  "  When  once  you  form  your  judg- 
ment of  people,  I  suppose  you  never  alter 
it?"' 

'  And  what  did  you  answer  ?  ' 

'  Some  ordinary  compliment,  which  rather 
vexed  her.  Let  us  see  what  her  penitence 
leads  to,  Ted,  before  saying  anything 
further.' 

'  By  the  way,'  I  said,  '  I  wish  you  to  do 
me  a  great  service.' 

'  I  will,'  he  said,  '  if  it  is  not  connected 
with  her.     But  I  decline  entirely * 

'  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  her.  You 
remember  my  telling  you  how  I  buried  a 
half-crown  in  a  dell  many  years  ago  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  I  want  you  to  go   this   afternoon   and 
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dig  it  up.  You  will  easily  find  it.  Ask 
one  of  the  keepers  to  show  you  Squirrel 
Dell.  Down  in  the  hollow  there  is  a  tall 
ash-tree ;  and  the  stone  I  put  over  the 
half-crown  is  only  a  yard  or  so  from  the 
foot  of  the  trunk.  Very  likely  it  is  grown 
over  with  weeds,  or  hidden  by  the  bushes ; 
and  you  may  have  to  scrape  about  a  little. 
But  if  you  can't  find  it,  get  one  of  the 
keepers  and  tell  him  I  will  give  him  a 
sovereign  if  the  half-crown  is  found,  and  we 
shall  have  it  before  the  morning.' 

'  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it,  Ted  ? ' 
said  he. 

'  Miss  Burnham  is  coming  over  here  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I  mean  to  give  it  to 
her.' 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

QUITS. 

I  HAVE  said  something  of  the  strange  flashes 
of  consciousness  which  suddenly  reveal  to  a 
man  his  position.  They  resemble  those 
glimpses  of  half-forgotten  actions  and  words 
which  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  too 
much  wine  after  dinner  recalls  the  next 
morning,  and  by  which  he  can  instan- 
taneously picture  certain  events  of  the 
evening  before,  which  had  AvhoUy  escaped 
his  memory.  It  now  occurred  to  me  as 
passing  strange  that,  after  an  interval  of 
only  a  few  years,  I  should  be  able  to  lie 
in  bed  from  day  to  day,  and  do  nothing, 
without    running   up   a    fearful   amount    of 
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debt  and  earning  the  accumulated  growls 
of  Weavle.  What  a  blessed  thing  was 
this  freedom,  this  independence,  which  the 
possession  of  a  little  money  gave !  It 
seemed  very  strange  that,  instead  of  having 
to  work  wearily  and  economise  painfully, 
one  had  only  to  remain  still,  and  let  the 
mysterious  agent  out-of-doors  go  silently  on, 
multiplying  sovereigns,  and  supplying  us 
with  as  many  as  our  small  needs  required. 
Was  I  not  now  as  independent  as  the 
people  whom  I  used  to  envy  in  the  Eow  ? 
That  evening  I  walked  round  the  Serpentine, 
with  eighty  pounds  clasped  in  my  hand,  I  was 
proud  enough  ;  and  yet  I  knew  not  how 
long  the  money,  even  if  I  were  to  claim  it, 
would  last.  Now  I  had  a  machine  for  coin- 
ing money ;  and  it  went  on  day  and  night, 
day  and  night,  turning  out  that  small  flow  of 
sovereigns.  We  had  to  spare.  If  I  saw  a 
poor  wretch  wanting  his  dinner,  could  I  not 
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give  him  five  shillings  and  make  him  happy  ? 
Walkinof  alono^  the  London  streets,  I  should 
have  in  my  pocket  the  possibility  of  re- 
joicing the  heart  of  any  wretched  beggar, 
or  starving  child,  or  needy  sempstress  whom 
I  met.  While  in  London,  I  had  scarcely 
realised  all  this  to  myself.  Here,  in  the  still 
depths  of  Bucks,  I  had  time  to  scan  my  own 
position,  the  great  changes  that  had  so 
naturally  and  easily  fallen  over  my  life,  the 
great  good  fortune  for  which  I  ought  to 
be  so  thankful.  And  I  thought  that  when  I 
returned  to  London,  I  should  exercise  my 
power,  and  go  about  the  streets  like  a 
special  Providence,  armed  with  half-crowns. 
During  these  fits  of  reflection  I  arrived  at 
another  resolution.  It  became  clear  to  me 
that  I  should  never  emancipate  myself 
wholly  from  the  depressing  and  constraining 
influences  of  my  youth  unless  I  got  quite 
away,  at   least   for   a  time,   from  England 
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and  all  the  old  associations.  I  was  free 
(except  in  dreams)  from  the  tyranny  of 
Weavle  ;  but  I  was  still  bound  hard  and  fast 
by  certain  notions  which  seemed  to  me 
pecuharly  of  English  growth.  I  was  more  a 
gamekeeper's  son  than  an  independent  human 
being  to  the  people  around  me— a  small  sort 
of  prodigy,  who  had  so  far  raised  himself 
above  what  ought  to  have  been  his  lot.  Now 
I  wanted  to  go  into  some  other  country — 
should  it  be  America,  where  the  free  fight  of 
humanity  is  at  its  frankest  ? — to  assert  myself 
as  a  man  among  men.  To  break  asunder 
the  old  influences,  to  engage  in  the  grand 
levelling  process  of  competition,  and  actually 
discover  for  myself  my  own  value— that  was 
the  purpose  I  now  formed  in  these  long 
days  at  Burnham,  with  the  breath  of  the 
winter  already  telling  on  the  autumn  air. 

Naturally,  I  began   to   chafe  against  the 
necessity  which  confined  me  to  bed,  much 
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as  Heatherleigli  counselled  patience,  and 
pointed  out  that  I  ought  to  wait  to  see  what 
effect  my  'Kilmeny'  might  have  in  the 
Academy. 

'  Why  do  you  talk  in  that  way  ? '  said  I. 
'  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
admitted  ?  ' 

'Certain,'  he  said  decisively;  'just  as 
certain  as  that  everybody  will  recognise  the 
likeness.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  I  said. 

'  Why  ? ' 

There  was  no  particular  answer  to  the 
question ;  although  the  notion  of  this 
picture  being  hung  on  the  Academy  walls, 
and  looked  at  by  many  people  whom  I 
knew,  provoked  several  strange  sugges- 
tions. 

But  before  telling  the  fate  of '  Kilmeny,'  I 
must  say  a  word  about  the  visit  which  Hester 
Burnham  and  Madame  Laboureau  paid  me. 
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Heatherleigli  had,  without  much  difficulty, 
found  the  old,  discoloured  coin  which  I  had 
buried  in  the  dell  years  before.  I  looked  at 
it  with  many  pecuhar  emotions,  and  with 
some  faint  reflex  of  the  feeling^  which 
prompted  me  to  wreak  my  wrath  on  an  un- 
offending piece  of  silver.  I  remembered 
again  the  bitter  humiliation  I  suffered  when 
Miss  Hester  offered  to  take  back  the 
money,  and  when  I  found  myself  unable  to 
give  it  to  her.  We  had  become  more 
intimate  since  then ;  but  I  dared  never 
revert  to  this  subject.  Indeed,  the  mere 
thought  of  it  at  any  time  was  sufficient  to 
break  down  the  frail  bridge  of  acquaintance- 
ship that  had  been,  with  much  uncertainty 
and  diffidence,  established  between  us.  With 
more  of  years,  of  judgment,  and  reflection,  I 
might  have  treasured  that  poor  coin  as  tlie 
witness  to  the  existence  in  the  world  of  at 
least  one  true,  kind  heart :  as  it  was  I  hated 
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it,  and  wished  that  I  could  bury  in  obhvion, 
even  as  I  had  buried  it  in  Squirrel  Dell, 
all  the  bitter  recollections  of  that  memorable 
day. 

When  Hester  Burnham  came  into  the 
room,  she  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  that 
strange  glow  in  her  dark  grey-blue  eyes 
that  testified  to  the  presence  of  some  strong 
emotion.  Very  pale  she  was,  and  beautiful ; 
and  the  look  of  her  face  had  a  tenderness  in 
it  which  was  obviously  febrile,  uncertain, 
ready  to  break  into  tears.  Yet  the  quiet 
little  woman,  with  that  wonderful  grace  and 
carriage  of  hers,  came  over  and  timidly  took 
my  hand.  I  think  she  spoke  a  good  deal  in 
a  low,  tremulous  voice,  but  I  only  vaguely 
knew  its  purport.  There  was  something  so 
extraordinarily  sweet  in  the  voice  that  you 
were  glad  to  listen  to  the  music  of  it  without 
hearkenin2f  to  the  words.  You  could  so 
easily  read  the  emotions  that  the  thrilhng, 
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low,  soft  tones  expressed,  that  you  forgot  to 
think  of  words  and  sentences.  The  dehght 
of  hearing  her  speak  seemed  to  bhnd  one 
to  the  sense  of  what  she  said ;  and  yet  you 
found  afterwards  tliat  you  had  followed  her 
all  through  her  pretty  entreaties,  her  pro- 
testations, her  tenderly-expressed  wishes. 
I  should  like  to  have  shut  my  eyes,  and  lain 
and  listened  to  that  strangely  sweet  voice 
for  ever. 

Madame  Laboureau  speedily  broke  the 
spell  with  her  bright,  quick  chatter,  and  her 
dramatic  expressions  of  profound  sympathy. 
Of  course,  I  was  in  her  eyes  a  wonderful 
creature — a  hero.  I  had  saved  Miss  Hester's 
life.  I  had  been  severely  Avounded  in  doing 
so.     I  mio^ht  have  been  killed 

'  That  would  have  been  more  romantic,' 
I  said,  interrupting  her,  '  and  a  more  appro- 
priate end  to  the  adventure,  wouldn't  it  ? 
As  it  stands,  the  play  has  lasted  too  long 

VOL.  II.  p 
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already;  and  you  can't  expect  to  have 
people  wait  to  see  a  fifth  act  that  extends 
over  several  months,  and  is  played  in  a  sick- 
room.' 

'  But  it  is  too  serious  for  a  play,'  she  said, 
shaking  her  head,  '  though  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  improving  yourself  much.  You  must 
keep  still,  and  have  no  excitations  —  then 
you  may  much  sooner  be  sound  again. 
And  when  you  can.  Miss  Hester  hopes 
you  will  come  up  to  Burnham  and  make 
perfect  your — your  guerison  there.  The 
room  is  all  prepared — it  is  better  than  this 
old  house.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obhged  to  Miss 
Burnham,  and  to  you,  madame,'  I  said ; 
'  but,  as  soon  as  I  can  move,  I  must  go  back 
to  London.' 

'  You  will  not  think  of  that ! '  said  Miss 
Burnham,  suddenly. 

She    had  been  sitting    quite    silent,  still 
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apparently  a  little  pale  and  excited,  and 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  Now 
she  looked  up,  with  surprise  visible  in 
them. 

'  The  winter  exhibitions  will  be  open 
shortly.  If  I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing 
myself,  I  must  see  what  others  have  been 
doing.' 

'But  you  have  one  picture?'  she  said, 
turning  her  eyes  upon  me. 

I  dared  not  meet  that  glance,  lest  there 
should  be  a  question  in  it.     I  said  to  her — 

'  Yes,  I  have  a  picture  that  Heatherleigh 
thinks  might  do  without  further  finishing. 
If  I  cannot  work  between  this  and  then,  I 
may  send  it  as  it  is,  to  take  its  chance  of 
the  Academy.     But  who  told  you  of  it  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Morell ;  and  he  thinks  it  will  make 
a  great  impression.' 

'  He  may  think  so,'  I  said,  '  for  he  hasn't 
seen  it. 

p  2 
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'  Oh,  he  has  not  seen  it  ?  *  she  asked 
quickly. 

'No/ 

'  Mais  c'est  un  veritable  proclige,  ce  mon- 
sieur,' said  Madame.  'He  knows  every- 
thing, everybody ;  he  has  been  everywhere  ; 
he  can  do  anything,  except  play  the  German 
music.  Oh !  he  plays  Beethoven  as  if  it 
was  Gung'l,  and  Mozart  as  if  it  was  Offen- 
bach. I  cannot  bear  him  then ;  but  at 
other  times  he  is  charming.  And  your 
Bonnie  Lesley  thinks  so,  does  she  not  ?  * 

Madame  appealed  to  her  companion,  who 
did  not  answer. 

'  Mr.  Morell  may  be  able  to  speak  of  the 
picture  without  having  seen  it,'  said  I ;  '  but 
if  he  had  exercised  his  miraculous  powers  of 
vision  before  firinc^  throui^h  a  certain 
tree ' 

'  That  is  a  mystery  ! '  exclaimed  Madame, 
decisively.     '  Did  he  think  the  gun  was  not 
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loaded?  Did  he  fire  only  to  frighten  who- 
ever was  playing  tricks  ?  Or  did  he  believe 
in  the  spirits,  and  fire  at  them  ?  I  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend,  so  rapid  he 
talks  on  that  subject.  He  is  so  anxious  to 
explain,  he  is  to  me  unintelligible.  And  he 
goes  back  to  town  to-morrow.' 

'  He  does  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  he  says  he  cannot  bear  to  remain 
here,  after  the  accident.  And  soon  we  shall 
have  all  our  party  broken  away,  and  be 
alone  again ;  and  so  it  would  be  quiet  for 
you  if  you  come  to  Burnham ' 

Here  my  mother,  who  had  been  over  to 
Great  Missenden,  came  upstairs,  and  was 
at  once  attacked  by  Madame  Laboureau  on 
the  subject  of  my  removal  to  Burnham 
House.  Sheltered  by  their  brisk  talk.  Miss 
Hester  stole  over  to  my  side,  and  said,  with 
her  eyes  cast  down — 

'  I    hope  you  will    come    to    Burnham. 
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There  is  so  little  that  I  can  do  to  show  you 
how  grateful  I  am — how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  say ' 

'You  need  say  nothing,'  I  said  to  her. 
'  Do  you  remember,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  your  making  me  your  debtor  to  the 
extent  of  half-a-crown  ?  ' 

She  raised  her  eyes  suddenly,  and  there 
was  reproach  there,  with  a  touch  of  pain 
and  even  of  indignation. 

'  You  bring  that  up  again,'  she  said, 
bitterly.  '  Is  the  mistake  of  a  girl,  of 
a  child,  to  last  through  a  lifetime?  You 
know  how  that  misadventure  has  made 
strangers  of  us  all  this  time ;  but  I  thought 
you  had  at  last  allowed  it  to  be  forgotten. 
You  revive  it  now  to  pain  me — perhaps  to 
insult  me.  It  is  not  fair — I  do  not  deserve 
it ' 

'  Do  you  think  it  was  for  that  purpose  that 
I  revived  the  old  story  ?  '  I  said,  looking  at 
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her.  '  When,  not  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
took  the  money  you  gave  me,  I  carried  it 
over  to  Burnham,  and  buried  it  there  in  the 
ground.  When  you  offered  to  take  it  back 
again,  I  coukl  not  give  it  to  you  ;  and  I  was 
too  proud  to  take  it  to  you  afterwards.  It 
has  lain  there  until  yesterday  ;  but  I  have 
it  in  my  hand  now  ;  and  I  have  it  that  I 
may  give  it  back  to  you,  if  you  will  take  it.' 

'  You  want  to  make  me  altogether  your 
debtor,'  she  said,  w^ith  a  strange  sad  smile, 
as  she  took  the  tarnished  silver  coin,  and 
looked  at  it  wistfully.  '  I  am  not  so  proud 
as  you  are,  I  think.' 

She  opened  her  purse,  and  took  the 
accursed  bit  of  money,  and  laid  it — almost 
tenderly  I  fancied — in  the  crimson  silk.  As 
she  left,  she  stealthily  pressed  my  hand, 
and  both  of  us  knew  from  that  moment 
that  henceforth  we  were  nearer  to  each 
other. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  WILD    GUESS. 

'  I  AM  not  SO  proud  as  you  are,  I  tliink.' 
The  phrase  lingered  long  with  me  in  these 
dull  days,  while  I  waited  and  wearied  for 
the  cominof  time  of  action.  For  already  I 
smelt  tlie  wintry  air — the  cold,  misty  flavour 
in  the  atmosphere  that  tells  of  the  close, 
dark  winter,  the  long  nights  and  hard  work. 
The  glorious  Buckinghamshire  autumn 
slipped  by  me  unnoticed.  I  saw  none  of 
the  glare  of  colour  that,  as  I  knew,  lay  along 
the  far  beech-woods,  while  the  red  sunsets 
burned  over  the  stripped  harvest-fields  and 
the  brown  ploughed-lands.  I  saw  none  of  the 
gradual  change  from  olive  green  to  the  glow- 
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ing  gold  and  crimson  that  make  these  hills 
a  wonder  ;  for,  when  I  was  able  to  go  out, 
the  time  of  hoar-frost,  and  morning-mist, 
and  cold  coppery  sunlight  had  arrived,  and 
the  day  was  sluggish,  and  heartless,  and 
short.  All  the  more  I  hungered  for  the 
life  and  activity  of  London — for  the  joyous 
gas-lamps,  and  the  quick  stir  of  labour,  the 
comfort  of  warm  rooms,  and  the  intense 
pleasure  of  work  well  done.  Every  one  had 
gone  from  Burnham  House  now,  except 
Miss  Hester  and  her  small,  bright  French 
friend  and  companion.  Morell  had  speedily 
left,  and  had  sent  me  many  a  chatty,  viva- 
cious letter,  and  many  a  journal,  foreign  and 
domestic;  Bonnie  Lesley  and  the  Lewis- 
hams  were  again  at  Eegent's  Park ;  Heather- 
leigh  had  finished  the  panels,  and  had  re- 
turned to  assiduous  labour  in  Granby  Street ; 
Alfred  Burnham  had  gone  I  knew  not  where, 
his    father    likewise.      Only    Miss    Hester 
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lingered  here,  and  wandered  about  the  still 
cold  park,  or  rode  down  the  rimy  lanes  in 
the  morning  air,  when  the  scarlet  hips  and 
the  ruddy  haws  were  frosted  with  white,  and 
when  the  struggling  sun  had  just  managed 
to  melt  the  hoar-frost  on  the  spiders'  webs, 
and  change  them  to  strings  of  encrusted, 
gleaming  jewels.  Eed  and  crisp  were  the 
leaves  that  still  hung  on  the  trees,  while 
those  that  lay  rotting  in  the  damp  woods 
were  orange  and  brown  and  black.  The 
tall,  broad  brackens,  too,  that  had  a  few 
weeks  ago  turned  from  a  dark  green  to  a 
pale  gold,  were  getting  sombre  and  Hmp ; 
while  everywhere  in  the  woods  frosted 
berries  came  to  be  visible  along  the  bare 
leafless  stalks  of  bramble  and  dog-rose,  of 
rowan,  and  elder,  and  whitethorn.  It  was  a 
cold,  cheerless  time  out  here,  for  any  one 
who  was  not  after  the  pheasants  of  Burnham 
woods,  or  the  hares  that  lay  out  on  the  hill- 
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sides ;  and  it  often  seemed  to  me,  looking 
down  the  cold,  still  valley,  with  the  yellow, 
wintry  sunshine  glimmering  along  the  dull 
fields  and  the  voiceless  farmsteads,  that  I 
could  hear  the  low,  hurried  throb  of  London 
life,  and  the  murmur  of  its  innumerable 
wheels. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  I  was 
able  to  undertake  the  journey.  I  wished  to 
say  good-bye  to  Hester  Burnham,  and  while 
I  was  still  debating  whether  to  venture  upon 
walking  across  to  Burnham  House,  she  and 
Madame  Laboureau  made  their  appearance. 
They  had  made  several  calls  of  a  like  nature 
before,  and  were  aware  that  I  purposed 
going  to  London,  but  both  of  them  seemed 
surprised  when  I  now  informed  them  that  I 
should  leave  next  day. 

'  You  ought  not  to  go  yet,'  said  Miss 
Hester,  quietly,  her  eyes  turned  the  other 
way. 
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'  You  will  not  allow  it,  Mrs.  Ives,  will 
you  ? '  said  Madame. 

By-and-by,  however,  when  they  saw  that 
our  departure  had  already  been  settled,  they 
were  anxious  that  they  should  help  a  little 
towards  our  comfortable  travelling. 

'  Did  you  mean  to  go  up  by  the  coach, 
or  by  the  train  from  Wycombe  ? '  asked 
Miss  Hester,  of  my  mother. 

'  We  thought  there  would  be  less  jolting 
by  the  coach,  and  there  is  a  cab  ordered  to 
come  over  from  Mssenden  to-morrow  morn- 
ing for  us.' 

'  But  the  coach  goes  very  early,  does  it 
not  ? '  asked  Madame. 

'  Seven.' 

'  And  you  leave  here ' 

'  About  six.' 

'  Mon  Dieu !  In  the  dark  of  a  winter 
morning !  Is  that  proper  travelling  for  an 
invalid  ? ' 
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*  I  hope,  Mrs.  Ives,'  said  Miss  Burnham, 
'  that  you  will  let  me  send  a  carriage  for 
you.  It  will  be  so  much  better  that  you 
should  start  at  any  hour  you  please,  and 
go  all  the  way  in  one  vehicle,  without  the 
bother  of  changing.  Besides  the  jolting, 
you  will  have  the  draughts  and  discomfort 
of  both  the  cab  and  the  Missenden  coach  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  let  me  send 
a  carriage  for  you,  you  may  make  a  leisurely 
day's  journey  of  it,  and  Cracknell  may  come 
dow^n  again  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after.' 

'  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Miss 
Hester,'  said  my  mother,  who  knew  how 
seldom  that  luxury  had  been  indulged  in 
even  by  the  Burnhams  themselves,  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway. 

'  Then  I  must  appeal  to  you,'  said  Hester 
Burnham,  turning  to  me,  with  her  frank  eyes. 

Why,  her  manner  had  something  of  a 
challenge  in  it.     Her  regard  seemed  to  say, 
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'  Two  montlis  ago  you  and  I  buried  the  old 
feud  between  us,  and  promised  to  be  friends. 
Show  that  it  is  so.'  I  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  replied  to  her  frank  look — 

'  Shan't  you  want  the  carriage  or  the 
horses  for  a  day  or  two  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not.  I  never  drive  now ;  I 
always  ride.' 

'  Then,  since  you  are  so  kind,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  accept  your  offer.  Only,  I  hope 
we  are  not  disturbing  your  arrangements  in 
any  way.' 

You  would  have  thought,  from  her  bright, 
quick  look  of  gratitude,  that  I  had  con- 
ferred a  favour  on  her ;  but  it  was  only  her 
pleasure  at  seeing  that  I  understood  the 
implied  challenge  she  had  thrown  down. 

Next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  just  as 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  thaw  the  grey  and 
frosty  roughness  of  the  morning,  the  carriage 
was  driven  up  the  avenue  of  bare  limes  to 
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the  Major's  door.     I  was  surprised  to  see 
Miss  Hester  and  Madame  Laboureau  alight. 

'  You  must  have  got  up  as  early  as  we 
intended  to  do,'  said  I. 

'  We  wished  to  see  you  off,'  said  she, 
simply ;  and  then  she  turned  to  my  mother 
to  say  that,  as  the  hostelries  between  Burn- 
ham  and  London  were  mainly  of  a  dubious 
kind,  she  had  sent  with  the  carriage  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  luncheon.  This,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  was  a  modest  way  of  re- 
presenting the  wonderful  preparations  she 
had  caused  to  be  made  for  us.  A  very  good 
friend  of  mine  is  accustomed  to  point  out  the 
curious  fact  that  men  who  never  ride  a  horse, 
or  expect  to  ride  a  horse,  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  about  with  them  for  years  an  instru- 
ment, attached  to  their  pocket-knife,  for 
picking  stones  out  of  a  horse's  hoof.  There 
was  something  of  the  same  extravagant  fore- 
thoucfht  in  the  arrangements  which  Hester 
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Burnham  had  made  about  our  day's  journey 
to  London,  which  might  have  been  meant,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  for  a  week's  tra- 
velhng  in  Norway  ;  and  yet  who  could  even 
make  fun  over  these  incongruities  of  a  great 
though tfulness  and  kindness  !  When  I  did 
venture  to  suggest,  during  the  journey,  that 
Miss  Hester  miglit  have  added  to  our  stores  a 
coffee-grinding  machine,  a  patent  percolator, 
and  a  spirit-lamp,  my  mother  seemed  much 
hurt,  and  remarked  that  we  could  not  have 
been  better  provided  for  had  we  been  princes. 
It  was,  however,  my  first  essay  in  travelling 
a  la  mode  de  pinnce ;  and  I  had  to  learn 
that  even  royalty  must  submit  to  conditions. 

'  Au  revoir — bon  voyage ! '  said  Madame, 
as  the  carriage-door  was  closed. 

'  We  shall  see  you  in  London,  shall  we 
not  ? '  said  Hester  Burnham,  looking  to  my 
mother  ;  then  she  said  good-bye  to  me,  in 
her  simple,  direct  fashion,  and  we  drove  off. 
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As  we  gained  tlie  main  road  near  Mis- 
senden,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  carriage 
window  and  looked  along  the  spacious 
valley  towards  Burnham.  Far  up  on  the 
opposite  heights,  near  the  margin  of  Coney- 
bank  Wood,  where  the  morning  sun  was 
shimmering  palely  along  the  hill,  I  saw  two 
figures.  I  think  they  were  standing  and 
looking  back.  I  waved  a  handkerchief  to 
them ;  and  one  of  them  —  presumably 
Madame  —  fluttered  something  white  in 
return.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Hester 
Burnham  for  many  a  day. 

There  was  more  of  hard  study  than  of 
ambitious  effort  for  me  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  winter.  I  attended  a 
certain  life-class,  where  models,  of  no  very 
intellectual  type  of  beauty,  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  costume,  stood  on 
the  raised  platform,  or  sat,  on  cold  nights, 
upon  a  warm  stove,  to  be  roughly  outlined 
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and  coloured  by  the  busy  young  men  who 
sat  in  a  semi-circle  before  them.  The 
room  was  not  a  large  one,  and  the  glare 
of  gas,  with  the  stove  which  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  ahve  the  (when  clad)  thinly- 
clad  models,  rendered  the  atmosphere  a  not 
particularly  healthy  one.  Indeed,  what 
with  that,  and  other  studies  which  I  could 
not  help  myself  following,  I  felt  that  I  was 
just  hovering  on  the  verge  of  my  slowly- 
accumulating  strength,  and  that  some 
caution  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  collapse 
and  catastrophe. 

Despite  the  entreaties  of  Heatherleigh 
and  Polly  Whistler,  I  sometimes  fell  to 
working  a  little  at  the  Kilmeny,  as  it  seemed 
impossible  to  me  that  a  picture  with  so  httle 
real  labour  in  it  could  be  worth  much. 
But  at  length  I  resolved  to  leave  it  as  it 
stood,  and  let  it  take  its  cliance.  Many  of 
my   felloAV-students,    and  of  Heatherleigh's 
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maturer  artistic  friends,  had  seen  it,  and 
were  sufficiently  hopeful.  But  artists  are 
singularly  devoid  of  the  vice  of  meaning- 
less flattery  when  called  upon  to  judge,  ecc 
officio,  of  the  work  of  a  friend.  They 
talk  of  your  weak  points  with  an  incor- 
rigible frankness,  while  pointing  out  quite 
as  frankly  what  they  consider  the  strong 
points  of  the  work.  On  the  whole,  I  was 
fairly  satisfied  with  its  chance  of  acceptance  ; 
although  inwardly  I  chafed  at  not  being 
able,  through  want  of  experience  in  mani- 
pulation, to  make  it  what  I  saw  it  ought 
to  be. 

Under  Heatherleigh's  auspices,  I  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Sumner  Society — 
a  society  of  artists  who  held,  and  still  hold, 
a  little  half-private,  half-public  exhibition  of 
their  pictures  prior  to  their  being  sent  in  to 
the    Academy.       '  Kilmeny,'    having     been 

properly  framed  and  labelled,  was  left  at  the 
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rooms  of  the  society,  and  as  tlie  evening 
drew  near  when  the  exhibition  was  to  come 
off,  I  waited  with  a  burning  anxiety  to  see 
how  it  would  look  hung  up  on  a  wall, 
among  other  pictures  painted  by  men  of 
renown.  I  got  so  to  fear  this  ordeal,  that  I 
could  scarcely  muster  up  courage  to  accom- 
pany Heatherleigh  on  the  night  of  the 
display. 

We  went  first  to  a  tavern  in  Oxford 
Street,  near  the  corner  of  Eegent  Street, 
which  was  then  much  frequented,  as  a  chop- 
house,  by  members  of  the  society.  Here  we 
found  a  goodly  company  of  artists — always 
distinguishable  by  the  preponderance  of 
velveteen  coats,  which  seem  to  hit  the 
artistic  fancy  as  powerfully  as  seal-skin 
waistcoats  appeal  to  the  journahstic  taste 
— engaged  in  the  different  phases  of  dining, 
drinking,  and  smoking,  A  bronzed,  intel- 
ligent, manly-looking  lot  of  men  they  were. 
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with  their  slovenly   dress,  their  quick  jest, 
their  hearty  laugh.     More  than  any  other 
men,  I  think,  artists   enjoy  the   means   by 
which   they   make   their   bread ;    and    they 
bring   back   from   the    country  with  them, 
along    with    good    spirits    and    a    capital 
appetite,  a  rare  fund  of  good  stories,  and 
jokes,    and    bits   of  character   observation. 
The  shop,  it  is  true,  is  a  little  too  much  with 
them ;  but  when  they  get  out  of  that,  there 
are  no   such   men   for  boon  companions — 
their  intellect   quickened   by  much  seeing, 
their  habit  of  life  eminently   sociable   and 
enjoyable.     But  they  are  better  company  to 
others   than    to    themselves ;    for   the    lonof 
evenings,  devoted  chiefly  to  talk,  at  last  get 
to  the  end  of  a  man's  jokes  and  stories.     It 
used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Sumner s  to  defy 
any  outsider  to  tell  them  a  new  story  ;  but 
that   proficiency   was  purchased  dearly  by 
the   dearth   of   novelty   among   themselves. 
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Now  and  again  a  man  did  introduce  a  fresli 
anecdote ;  and  then  it  was  accurately 
measured,  judged,  and  laid  on  tlie  shelf.  I 
should  like  to  write  a  good  deal  about  the 
frank  fellowship,  the  unworldliness,  the 
rough,  practical,  healthy  joyousness  of 
artistic  society  in  general ;  but  all  that  has 
been  described  by  abler  pens  than  mine — 
by  men  who,  being  entirely  outside  of  it  and 
unconnected  with  it,  could  better  appreciate 
its  peculiarities  than  I. 

Certainly,  there  was  no  want  of  talk,  for 
several  of  the  men  now  met  for  the  first 
time  after  their  summer  and  autumn  wan- 
derings. There  were  stories  of  eccentric 
farmers'  wives  in  Sussex,  of  adventures  in 
the  Eoss-  shire  glens,  of  fishing-nights  ofi*  the 
Devon  coast.  But  the  grand  current  of  the 
talk,  of  course,  set  in  towards  the  forth- 
coming Academy,  and  there  were  plenty 
of    hazardous    prophecies    and     strenuous 
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opinions  about  the  great  works  which  were 
known  to  be  yet  on  the  easel.  One  or  two 
of  those  present  had  not  finished  their  pic- 
tures— were  actually  fighting  against  time 
during  these  last  few  days — and  were,  one 
could  fancy,  less  noisy  and  joyous  than  their 
companions  who  had  their  labours  consum- 
mated and  off  their  minds. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  a  general 
movement  was  made  to  the  chambers, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  the 
temporary  exhibition  was  to  be  held.  They 
were  two  long,  narrow  rooms,  which  were 
ordinarily  used  for  drawing-classes,  and  from 
the  dusky  corners  and  gloomy  shelves  which 
were  not  covered  by  the  new  pictures  there 
glimmered  out  fragments  of  plaster  casts — a 
bust  of  Jupiter  with  marked  lines  of  spider- 
webs  about  it,  the  ubiquitous  disk-thrower, 
the  broken-armed  and  reclining  Theseus,  the 
wavy-haired    and    calm-browed    Venus    of 
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Milo,  with  here  and  there  an  arm  or  a  leg, 
finely  shaded  with  dust.  Down  the  middle 
of  the  two  long  rooms  went  a  double  screen, 
on  which  pictures  were  also  hung ;  the 
passage  between  it  and  the  walls  being  so 
narrow  that  anything  like  rapid  circulation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  now  entered  the 
place  was  clearly  impossible. 

Heatherleigh  seemed  not  to  look  out  for 
his  own  pictures  at  all.  When  our  eyes 
had  got  accustomed  to  the  glare  of  the  gas 
and  the  gilt  frames,  he  carefully  glanced 
round  the  walls. 

'  It  is  not  in  this  room,  at  all  events,'  he 
said. 

'  Do  you  mean  "  Kilmeny  "  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  he,  struggling  through  the 
crowd  that  had  already  wedged  itself  mto 
the  narrow  apertures. 

We  had  just  got  to  the  door  dividing 
the     two     chambers    when     Heatherleigh, 
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looking  far  over  the  heads  before  him,  ex- 
claimed— 

'  By  Jove,  it  "  shines  where  it  stands."  ' 
A  moment  after,  I  caught  sight  of  '  Kil- 
meny,'  and  started  as  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost. 
For  now  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  like- 
ness of  which  Heatherleigh  had  spoken.  I 
had  tried  to  blind  myself  to  the  fact ;  and,  in 
the  solitude  of  my  own  room,  I  had  gazed  at 
the  face  until  I  had  convinced  myself  that  it 
was  not  that  other  face.  But  here  the  pic- 
ture seemed  beyond  any  thwarted  interpre- 
tation. It  stood  up  there,  at  the  head  of 
the  room — scarcely  veiled  by  the  mist  of 
yellow  light  through  which  I  saw  it — as  a 
definite  witness,  and  looked  down  upon  me, 
as  I  fancied,  accusingly.  I  moved  nearer. 
There  were  some  men  round  it,  and  they 
were  criticising  the  picture  freely.  Heather- 
leigh called  out  to  one  of  them,  and  this  had 
the  effect  of  announcing  our  approach,  so 
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that  I  fortunately  missed  hearing  what  they 
said.  Now,  out  of  mere  modesty,  a  man 
may  not  stare  at  his  own  picture  in  an 
exhibition  room  ;  and  I  was  forced  to  turn 
away.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  eyes  of 
it  followed  me,  with  a  mute  reproach.  It 
was  no  longer  Kilmeny.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
sweet  face  that  I  was  familiar  with,  and  it 
said,  '  Why  have  you  put  me  up  here,  among 
all  these  people  ?  '  The  unconscious  wonder 
of  Kilmeny 's  eyes  was  gone.  There  was  no 
more  unearthly  lustre  in  them,  but  the  wise, 
sweet  look  of  the  face  that  I  knew ;  and  I 
felt  ashamed  of  the  profanation. 

'  Why,'  said  Heatherleigh,  '  you  don't 
seem  proud  of  the  place  you  have  got,  or  of 
the  notice  they  are  taking  of  the  picture. 
It  holds  its  own,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  whitewash  it,'  said  I ;  '  I 
never  saw  that  likeness  until  now.' 

'You  must  have  been  blind,  then.     But 
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here  is  a  man  coming  toAvards  us  who  is 
competent  to  speak  on  the  subject.  He  is 
some  sort  of  half-cousin  of  hers — Mr.  Webb.' 

'  The   Webb   who    is    member   for   Gos- 

worth — who    married    the   Earl    of  's 

daughter  ? ' 

'  Yes.  He  and  Lady  Louisa  used  to  be 
great  patrons  of  mine,  until,  I  think,  they 
were  disgusted  because  I  was  not  anxious 
to  become  famous  under  their  tutelage.' 

Mr.  Webb  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a 
grey,  careworn  face,  sunken  grey  eyes,  a 
black  wig,  and  an  eye-glass  which  he  kept 
nervously  twitching  about.  He  spoke  in  a 
hasty,  confused  manner,  and  had  an  odd 
fashion  of  not  looking  at  you  until  he  had 
got  out  the  last  word  of  the  sentence,  and 
then  he  glanced  up  as  if  to  drive  the  sen- 
tence home.  Wlien  I  had  been  introduced 
to  him,  and  when  he  had  studied  the  pic- 
ture  for   some  considerable  time,  he  mut- 
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tered  to  himself,  '  Very  good — very  good — 
very  good,'  and  then  he  turned  sharply  to 
me,  with  his  eyes  glancing  towards  his 
boots — 

'  Did  she  sit  for  this  likeness  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Striking  likeness — very  striking  likeness. 
Have  you  sold  the  picture  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  I.  '  Nor  do  I  mean  to  sell  it, 
if  it  is  as  clearly  a  likeness  as  you  say.' 

This  time  he  did  look  up,  and  fixed  his 
sunken  grey  eyes  on  me  in  a  curious  way, 
as  he  said  slowly — 

'  May  I  venture  to  ask  why  you  have 
taken  that  resolution  ?  ' 

'Why,  merely  that  I  have  no  right  to 
sell  a  portrait  of  anybody,  without  his  or 
her  consent.  Surely  that  is  a  sufficient 
reason.  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  much  of 
a  hkeness  until  I  was  informed  of  it — or  I 
should  not  have  sent  it  here  even.' 
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'  That  is  quite  right — very  right,'  he  said ; 
'  but  your  objection  to  sell  it — if  otherwise 
you  would  sell  it — does  not  apply  to  me. 
You  may  call  it  a  family  picture.  But  it  is 
not  as  a  likeness  that  I  wish  to  have  it. 
What  do  you  say — what  do  you  say  ?  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  have  a  little  talk  over  it, 
if  you  don't  mind  the  trouble.  Let  me  see. 
Shall  you  be  passing  the  House  any  time 
to-morrow  ?  ' 

'  I  will  keep  any  appointment  you  like  to 
make,'  said  I. 

'  I  shall  be  down  to-morrow  about  two. 
From  that  to  four  or  five  I  shall  be  at  your 
service.' 

With  that  he  passed  on  to  the  other 
pictures. 

'  I  congratulate  you,'  said  Heatherleigh. 
*  I  suppose  you  fancy  that  eccentric  gentle- 
man, who  looks  like  a  broken-down  banker, 
is  the  victim  of  a  good-natured  whim.     If 
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you  do,  you  make  a  mistake.  With  these 
few  seconds  looking  over  your  picture,  he 
could  tell  you  more  about  it  now  than  you 
know  yourself.  He  has  spent  his  life  in 
studying  and  buying  pictures,  all  over 
Europe,  and,  though  he  enjoys  extending 
a  httle  patronage  now  and  again,  like  other 
men,  he  does  not  buy  bad  pictures  out  of 
charity.  Take  what  you  can  get  from  him 
for  your  picture ;  for  you  may  be  sure  he 
won't  give  you  more  than  its  value.  Who 
knows  but  that  he  and  Lady  Louisa  may 
take  you  up,  and  become  your  patrons,  as 
in  the  old  days  ?  They  were  good  enough 
to  patronize  me  a  little  :  but  they  found 
that  I  had  little  ambition ;  that  I  was 
lazy  ;  that,  when  I  went  down  to  Clarges 
Castle,  in  Hants,  I  used  to  disappear  for 
hours  when  I  was  most  wanted,  and 
be  found  smoking  a  pipe  in  a  conser- 
vatory.' 
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'Had  they  put  up  a  tight  rope  for  you 
across  the  lawn,  or  how  were  you  expected 
to  amuse  your  patrons  ?  ' 

'  Don't  you  make  a  mistake,'  said  Hea- 
tlierleigh ;  '  the  good  graces,  well-intentioned, 
of  rich  people  are  not  to  be  despised.  You 
should  value  the  friendship  of  a  rich  man, 
not  because  he  is  rich,  but  because  his  being 
rich  is  a  proof  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
friendship.  There !  that  sounds  like  a  pro- 
verb ;  but  it  is  common  sense.' 

Heath erleigh  was  rather  in  the  habit  of 
uttering  maxims  of  this  kind.  Once,  down 
at  Brighton,  Mr.  Alfred  Burnham  got  mto 
a  very  bad  temper  with  the  billiard-marker 
at  his  hotel.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it, 
the  marker  had  been  trying  on  a  bit  of 
sharp  practice,  and  lied  about  it ;  where- 
upon Alfred  Burnham  fell  to  cursing  and 
swearing  at  him.  The  marker  appealed  to 
Heatherleigh,  who  listened  attentively,  and 
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tried  to  smooth  down  the  matter,  when 
Burnham  exclaimed — 

'  By  Jove,  Heatherleigh,  you  speak  to  a 
billiard-marker  as  if  he  were  a  gentleman.' 

Whereupon  Heatherleigh,  with  a  sharp 
look  in  his  eye — 

'  I  speak  courteously  to  a  billiard-marker, 
not  because  he  is  a  gentleman,  but  because 
/am.' 

Mr.  Burnham  pretended  not  to  hear  that 
remark,  and  made  a  very  pretty  losing- 
hazard,  without,  however,  having  previously 
touched  either  of  the  other  balls. 

When  all  the  pictures  had  been  gone  over 
again  and  again,  commented  on,  criticised, 
and  their  future  chances  canvassed,  there 
was  a  general  disposition  towards  pipes  and 
beer.  Those  who  could  extemporise  a  seat 
or  stool  of  any  kind,  did  so ;  while  those 
who  were  too  tightly  wedged  in  to  move, 
struggled   to   open  their  coats,  and  get  at 
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their  tobacco.  Heatherleigh  and  one  or 
two  more  of  us  got  into  a  safe  corner,  and 
monopolised  a  small  platform,  whither  was 
speedily  brought  one  of  the  large  jugs  of 
ale  that  were  now  being  introduced.  In  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time,  the  at- 
mosphere had  thickened,  so  that  the  blazing 
gas-lights  were  palpably  pale.  A  dense 
blue  atmosphere  hung  over  the  place,  and 
the  thicker  it  grew,  the  louder  grew  the 
Babel  of  voices — with  hurried  jests,  and 
scraps  of  welcome,  and  bits  of  criticism 
flying  about,  attacking  the  ear  from  all 
points,  and  leaving  the  brain  somewhat  be- 
wildered. In  our  secluded  corner,  however, 
a  choice  company  had  assembled ;  one  of 
them,  a  burly  gentleman,  in  a  velveteen 
coat  and  immense  waterproof  leggings, 
declaring  that  gallons  of  beer  were  useless 
in  slaking  his  thirst,  now  that  the  Eoyal 
Academicians  had  made  a  drunkard  of  him. 
VOL.  n.  R 
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'  But  why  the  Academicians  ? '  said  Hea- 
therleigli. 

'  That  was  the  very  natural  question  Lady 
Osborne  asked  me  last  week,'  said  he,  with 
a  laugh  ;  '  and  I  told  her  simply  : — "  I  go  to 
the  Academy,  exhibitions  every  year  as  a 
duty ;  and  of  course  I  look  out  for  the 
Academicians'  works  first.  Well,  of  late  I 
have  found  them  so  confoundedly  bad  that 
I  had  to  go  out  after  looking  at  each  picture 
for  a  glass  of  brandy.  I  have  been  forced 
to  become  a  drunkard  in  order  to  keep  my 
stomach  steady."  ' 

'  I  hope  you  didn't  tell  her  ladyship  the 
story  in  these  words  ?  '  said  one. 

'More's  the  pity,'  said  he,  with  a  shrug. 
'  Women  would  suffer  a  good  deal  less — I 
mean,  they  wouldn't  so  often  be  the  victims 
of  an  idiotic  dehcacy — if,  with  them,  lan- 
guage didn't  stop  at  their  necks  and  begin 
again  at  their  ankles.' 
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But  if  the  Academy  had  taught  him  tc 
drink  brandy,  he  seemed  to  take  very  kindly 
to  beer,  as  they  all  did,  until  the  place  got 
to  be,  as  one  of  them  said,  '  hke  Noah's 
ark  in  a  thunder-storm,  with  all  the  ani- 
mals roaring  and  kicking.' 

One  man  proposed  to  play  pitch  and  toss 
as  a  quiet  and  intellectual  amusement ; 
another  exclaimed  that  he  was  sick  of  it ; 
a  third  retorted  that  one  got  sick  of  playing 
at  pitch  and  toss  only  in  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel ;  a  fourth  blundered  about  the  initials 
of  two  artists  named  Brown,  and  Heather- 
leigh  consoled  him  by  asking  how  the  re- 
cording angel  was  likely  to  distinguish 
among  the  Welsh  Joneses ;  another  was 
deep  in  philosophy,  maintained  that  a  man 
must  worship  something,  and  that  a  man 
who  cut  himself  off  from  all  dogmatic  reli- 
gions, must  take  to  the  worship  of  woman  ; 
Heatherleigh  inquired  of  him  if  he  meant 
b2 
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that  irreligious  men  went  in  for  the  woman 
of  Babylon ;  a  newspaper-man,  again,  was 
describing  a  tenantry  dinner  he  had  been 
at  in  Kent,  and  swearing  it  was  a  capital 
one,  by  Gunter !  while  here  and  there  were 
serious  dissertations  on  the  future  of  the 
new  school,  coupled  with  the  question  when 
England  would  gain  the  least  bit  of  recog- 
nition in  Continental  galleries. 

Heatherleigh  had  no  fewer  than  four 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  he  had  other 
two  in  his  studio,  all  of  which  he  purposed 
sending  into  the  Academy. 

'  Why  not  make  it  eight,'  I  asked  of  him, 
'and  be  ai|  E,A.  in  number,  if  not  in 
name  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  eight  would  goad  the  hang- 
men into  fury,  and  they  might  turn  again 
and  rend  me,  But  I  may  sell  one  or  two 
of  the  pictures  that  are  here  before  then, 
and  these  I  shall  not  send  in.' 
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Had  they  been  cheeses  he  could  not  have 
treated  the  question  m  a  more  matter-of-fact 
way.  Indeed,  there  was  no  conceaHng  the 
fact  that  Heatherleigh  regarded  the  Aca- 
demy as  a  good  sale-room,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  any  reputation  he  might  gain  by 
his  new  pictures  chiefly  so  far  as  that  affected 
their  price.  He  was  far  too  honest  a  man 
to  seek  to  hide  these  views  of  his  ;  and  he 
explained  them  with  a  simplicity  which 
admitted  of  no  argument.  I  noticed, 
also,  that  of  late  he  had  considerably 
increased  his  prices.  Formerly  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  treat  the  dealers  who 
came  about  him  in  rather  a  cavalier 
fashion,  bantering  them,  and  so  on ; 
but  he  generally  ended  by  letting  the 
picture  go  for  whatever  they  offered, 
and  often,  as  I  saw,  much  beneath  its 
value. 

'  My  getting  seventy  pounds    instead  of 
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fifty  for  a  picture  won't  better  tlie  quality  of 
my  bottled  ale,  will  it  ? '  he  asked. 

'No,'  I  said;  'but  it  might  secure  your 
being  able  to  get  bottled  ale  in  those  times 
when  you  may  be  unable  to  work.' 

'  You  mean  that  I  ought  to  lay  up  for  a 
rainy  day  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  I  daren't  begin,  Ted ;  for  I  know  the 
consequences.  A  man  who  has  just  what 
money  he  wants,  with  the  chance  of  getting 
a  little  more  by  a  little  extra  w^ork,  is  in  a 
happy  position ;  but  the  man  who  saves  ever 
so  little  pledges  himself  to  a  draining  system. 
He  is  never  satisfied  with  what  he  has  saved. 
Its  ignominious  smallness  haunts  him,  and 
drives  him  to  unnecessary  work,  and  un- 
necessary economies.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  become  avaricious,  with  my  eyes 
open,  Ted ! ' 

'  You  talk  nonsense,'  I  said.     '  There  is  no 
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reason  why  you  should  become  avaricious. 
But  when  you  have  an  extra  ten-pound  or 
twenty-pound  note,  why  not  put  it  into  a 
drawer,  or  into  a  bank,  rather  than  invent 
some  useless  extravagance,  as  you  do  now, 
simply  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  ' 

'Then  the  ten-pound  note  would  look 
shabby.  I  should  say  to  myself,  "  I  must  get 
a  hundred  pounds,  instead  of  eighty,  for  this 
picture  from  Solomons."  Solomons  comes 
up.  We  have  talked  about  eighty  pounds  ; 
I  demand  a  hundred.  Solomons  is  disgusted, 
begins  to  worry,  and  bargain,  and  deprecate, 
and  beseech.  Inwardly  I  cry  to  myself, 
"  Good  God  !  am  I  become  a  cheesemonger, 
that  I  must  make  my  living  thus  ? '  Ulti- 
mately Solomons  gives  me  ninety  pounds ; 
and  I  never  see  him  afterwards  without 
grudging  him  the  ten  pounds,  and  I  never 
see  my  small  savings  without  thinking,  with 
a  pang,  that  they  ought  to  be  ten  pounds 
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more.  My  dear  boy,  I  don't  see  why  a  man 
should  wilfully  make  his  life  a  burden  to 
him.  When  the  rainy  day  does  come,  I 
shall  know  at  least  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
sunshine.  I  don't  envy  the  men  who  sit 
indoors  all  their  life,  disconsolately  patching 
an  umbrella.' 

Doubtless  he  meant  all  this  when  he  said 
it ;  for,  in  theory,  it  was  an  exact  reflex  of 
his  actual  life.  But  my  friend  was  much  too 
wise  a  man  to  hanker  after  consistency,  the 
stolid  virtue  of  the  Philister.  Without  a 
word  as  to  what  had  led  him  to  see  the 
error  of  his  ways,  he  changed  his  whole 
manner  of  living.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
his  increased  activity,  which  at  length 
developed  into  downright  hard  work.  And 
now  he  demanded  the  highest  price  for  his 
work  that  he  was  likely  to  get.  The  dealers 
were  astonished  to  find  the  old,  easy,  profit- 
able method  of  making  a  bargain  no  longer 
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possible.  They  did  not  go  off  in  a  rage,  as 
one  might  have  expected ;  for  Heather- 
leigh's  pictures  sold  readily.  He  had  a 
happy  quickness  in  the  selection  of  good 
subjects ;  he  had  a  great  power  of  dramatic 
and  forcible  grouping  and  treatment ;  and 
the  workmanship  of  his  pictures,  though 
mannered,  was  invariably  clever,  striking, 
and  much  above  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
pictures  the  dealers  sold. 

At  this  little  exhibition,  Mr.  Solomons 
was  present — a  stout,  good-looking  man, 
much  resembling  in  appearance  and  manner 
a  Frankfort  merchant,  with  a  ruddy  face, 
black  and  curly  hair,  a  Jewish  set  of 
features,  a  seal-skin  waistcoat,  and  a  thick 
gold  chain.  He  wore  a  ring  on  his  fore- 
finger, and  spoke  with  a  slightly  German 
accent. 

He  was  smoking  a  cigar  when  he  came 
along  and  sat  down  by  Heatherleigh. 
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'  Have  you  sold  any  of  these  pictures  of 
yours,  Mr.  Heatherleigh  ?  ' 

'  Not  one,  worshipful  sir.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  had  any  of  them  begun 
when  I  called  at  your  place  last.  You  must 
have  lost  no  time  over  them.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  offer  me  thirty  pounds 
less  than  their  worth  because  you  have 
discovered  marks  of  haste  ?  ' 

'  I  have  not  made  you  an  offer  at  all 
yet ^' 

'  And  mayn't,  you  would  say  ?  Don't.  Is 
this  a  time  for  buying  and  selling,  Mr. 
Solomons  ?  We  are  disposed  to  be  generous 
to-night.  It  is  unsafe  to  make  bargains 
with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  in  the  brain.' 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Heatherleigh,  I  can  remember 
when  you  treated  us  poor  dealers  in  a 
different  way ' 

'  And  what  return  did  you  ever  give  me 
— except  that  box  of  cigars,  and  I  admit 
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tliey  were  of  the  best.  But  you  know,  Mr. 
Solomons,  cigars  are  of  no  use  to  us  poor 
devils  ;  they  disappear  too  quickly.  Cigars 
were  made  for  kings  and  picture- dealers.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  kings  are  faring,'  said 
Mr.  Solomons,  '  but  I  know  it  is  a  hard  time 
for  picture-dealers.  People  worit  buy  pic- 
tures. The  state  of  business  in  the  city  is 
frightful,  and  it  tells  upon  us  directly.  We 
canH  sell  a  picture.' 

'What  a  merciful  arrangement  of  Provi- 
dence it  is  that  a  man  who  can't  sell  a 
picture  is  at  least  at  liberty  to  buy  one ! 
But  haven't  you  always  been  saying  the 
same  thing,  any  time  these  thirty  years, 
Mr.  Solomons  ?  It  is  only  a  habit  you  have 
got  into.  You  know,  you  will  see  a  pro- 
fessional beggar,  in  the  hottest  day  in 
summer,  shivering  with  cold,  and  drawing 
his  rags  about  him,  simply  out  of  habit.' 

'  It    is     an     ominous     comparison,    Mr. 
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Heath erleigli.  But  there's  no  saying  what 
may  befall  one,  if  one  has  to  come  between 
the  artists  and  the  public,  submitting  to  the 
wit  of  the  one  and  the  indifference  of  the 
other ' 

'  While  pocketing  the  money  of  both. 
But  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Mr.  Solomons,  to 
hear  you  talk  in  that  way,  considering  the 
harvest  that  surrounds  you  on  every  side. 
You  look  like  a  farmer  standing  in  the 
middle  of  his  sheaves,  and  cursing  at 
Providence.     However,  I  forgive  you ' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Solomons,  with  a 
sneer,  indicative  of  a  possible  change  in  his 
temper. 

'  And,  although  this  is  not  a  time  for 
buying  and  selling,  as  I  said,  what  would 
you  be  disposed  to  give  for  that  "  Kil- 
meny,"  which  is  the  work  of  my  friend 
here.     Mr.  Ives — Mr.  Solomons.' 

'  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  I  hke  that  picture ; 
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there  is  a  novelty  and  freshness  about  it 
which  might  attract  a  purchaser.  Yet  the 
subject  is  not  a  popular  one,  you  know. 
Well,  let  me  see,  I  shouldn't  mind  venturing 
fifty  pounds  upon  it.' 

Heather]  eigh  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

'  Why,  I  will  give  him  100/.  for  it 
myself,  on  the  chance  of  making  fifty  per 
cent,  by  the  bargain.' 

'Oh,'  said  Mr.  Solomons,  coldly,  'you 
think  you  will  get  IbOl.  for  that  picture?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Then  I  wish  you  may  get  it,'  said  Mr. 
Solomons,  rising  and  walking  off,  apparently 
in  high  dudgeon. 

'If  impudence  could  withstand  powder 
and  shot,'  said  Heatherleigh,  '  the  seed  of 
Abraham  would  by  this  time  have  changed 
the  world  into  a  big  Judea.  But  don't 
imagine  that  he  is  much  offended.  Solo- 
mons   never  quarrels  with   his    bread    and 
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butter  ;  and  that  is  tlie  position  in  which  we 
stand  to  him  at  present.' 

'  There  is  something  unnatural,  it  appears 
to  me,'  I  said,  'in  having  the  rektions  of 
dealer  and  artist  reversed  in  that  way.  The 
dealer  ought  to  be  the  patron ;  you,  the 
artist,  ought  to  be  humble  and  grateful ' 

'  So  I  was  at  one  time,'  said  Heather- 
leigh.  'Nor  do  I  think  that  I  took  any 
advantage  when  I  got  the  upper  hand.  I 
have  let  them  off  very  easily — that  is, 
hitherto.  Now  I  mean  to  wake  them 
up ' 

'Why?' 

'  Because  I  have  grown  avaricious.' 

'  Why  have  you  grown  avaricious  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  am  getting  old,'  he  said,  with 
a  laugh. 

On  our  way  home  (I  had  already  re- 
mained out  much  longer  than  an  invalid 
ought  to   have   done),  we   talked   more  of 
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this  and  of  other  matters,  as  we  went 
up  by  Eegent's  Park,  in  the  cold,  clear 
night. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Heatherleigh,  '  that  if 
you  had  been  left  to  yourself,  without  the 
advantage  of  my  sage  counsel  and  experience, 
you  would  have  given  the  picture  to  Solo- 
mons for  fifty  pounds  ?  ' 

'  No,  nor  for  500/.  either,'  I  said. 

'But  why?' 

'  Fancy  a  Frankfort  Jew  becoming  the 
owner  of ' 

'  Of  a  portrait  of  Hester  Burnham.' 

'  Exactly.' 

We  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence  ; 
and  I  suppose  Heatherleigh  had  been  running 
over  all  sorts  of  absurd  deductions  in  his 
mind ;  for  he  said,  just  as  we  were  nearing 
home — 

'  I  once  was  very  nearly  thinking  that 
Bonnie  Lesley  had  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
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but  now  I  begin  to  think  that  you  have  fallen 
in  love  with  Hester  Burnham.  The  situation 
would  be  very  romantic — but,  for  you,  very 
uncomfortable,  just  at  this  particular  time  of 
day.' 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

MY   PATRON. 

Next  morning  Polly  Whistler  came  up  to 
see  us,  and  she  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
room,  breathless  and  excited,  with  a  fine 
colour  in  her  pretty  cheeks  and  gladness  in 
her  bright  eyes,  than  she  cried  out — 

'  Oh,  Ted,  do  you  know  that  I  have  met 
three  different  people  this  morning  whose 
first  talk  was  about  your  picture  !  They  are 
all  astonished — you  are  going  to  turn  the 
Academy  upside  down — and  I  declare,  when 
I  met  the  last  of  the  three,  and  heard  what 
he  had  to  say,  I  was  near  crying  for  fair 
happiness.  You  know  I've  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  Ted — I — I  beg  your  pardon ' 

VOL.  II.  s 
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'  If  you  call  me  Mr.  Ives  again,  Polly,  as 
you  did  when  I  came  back  from  Bucks,  I 
shall  order  you  out  for  instant  execution.* 

'  Because  I  begged  of  you  not  to  alter  it ; 
and  I  knew  what  th^y  would  say  of  it ' 

'  And  you  helped  me  with  it  all  through, 
Polly.  It  is  too  true.  I  must  give  up  to 
you  three-fourths  of  all  the  honour  and 
glory ' 

'  Though  I  could  not  understand,  even  at 
the  time,  how  you  managed  to  finish  it, 
painting  from  me,  without  putting  a  trace  of 
me  into  it.  Mr.  Heatherleigh  says  you  will 
only  be  able  to  paint  one  face  all  your 
life ' 

'  Isn't  it  worth  giving  up  a  lifetime  to 
paint,  Polly  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  it  is,  but  that  wouldn't  pay.  But 
really,  Ted,  I'm  very,  very,  very  glad,  and  I 
hope  I'm  the  very  first  to  wish  you  joy,  for 
our  old  acquaintance'  sake,  you  know.' 
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And  the  kind-hearted  girl  grew  almost 
serious  with  the  earnestness  of  her  congratu- 
lations. 

You  would  scarcely  have  known  Polly 
now,  so  much  had  she  changed  during  the 
past  eighteen  months.  The  old  frank  man- 
ner was  still  there,  with  the  bright  smile,  the 
ready  tongue,  and  fearless  speech ;  but 
Polly  had  grown  suddenly  genteel  in  her 
dress.  In  the  old  days,  it  must  be  admitted, 
she  had  a  trick  of  running  to  and  from  her 
home,  wearing,  to  save  trouble,  the  shawl  in 
which  she  had  '  sate '  to  this  or  the  other 
artist — that  is  to  say,  when  the  shawl 
belonged  to  her  own  considerable  stock  of 
properties.  I  have  met  her  in  Granby 
Street,  running  home  in  the  dusk,  with  the 
most  wonderful  articles  of  attire  on  her 
back  ;  and  not  unfrequently  with  her  shawl 
wrapped  round  her  head  in  place  of  a  bon- 
net.    Now  all  that   was   over.     Under  my 
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mother's  tutelage  and  millinery  aid,  Polly 
dressed  like  a  young  lady — very  plainly,  it 
is  true,  but  very  neatly.  Her  own  mother 
had  at  length  been  prevailed  upon  to  go  to 
Greenwich,  on  a  pension  granted  her  by  her 
daughter  ;  and  Polly's  spirits,  never  of  the 
lowest,  were  now  remarkably  high  in  con- 
sequence. Nor  did  her  efforts  at  self-im- 
provement stop  with  her  change  of  attire. 
My  mother  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the 
girl,  and  was  instructing  her  in  all  manner 
of  delicate  housewifely  arts.  There  never 
was  a  more  willing  pupil,  there  has  seldom 
been  a  cleverer  one.  Quick  in  the  '  uptake,' 
as  the  Scotch  say,  she  was  nimble  with  her 
fingers,  and  untiring  in  her  perseverance. 
My  mother  was  delighted  with  the  duties  of 
instructress,  as  most  women  are ;  and,  not 
content  with  teaching  Polly  the  secrets  of 
womanly  lore,  she  took  to  giving  her  lessons 
in  French.     My  mother's  pronunciation  was 
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not  very  good — how  many  years  was  it 
since  she,  a  clergyman's  daughter,  had 
acquired  the  language? — but  it  was  good 
enough  for  Polly,  who  soon  began  to  be  able 
to  read  French  with  tolerable  ease.  In  other 
directions  her  efforts  at  self- improvement 
were  equally  strenuous  and  successful ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  her  acquirements 
were  immediately  tested  by  the  ready  con- 
versation she  held  with  all  the  people  who 
surrounded  her.  The  information  possessed 
by  artists  is,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  many- 
sided  ;  and  as  Polly  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  revealing  the  bent  of  her  studies 
— especially  in  literature — she  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  good  deal  of  extempore  and  sugges- 
tive criticism  from  the  ready-witted  and 
intelligent  men  with  whom  she  passed  most 
of  her  forenoons. 

Some  people   would  say   that   a   girl   of 
quick  and  sensitive  nature,  aiming  at  self- 
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culture,  should,  as  a  preliminary  step,  have 
relinquished  this  calling  by  which  she  got 
her  living.  That  was  a  point  which  never 
occurred  to  either  her  or  my  mother. 
These  two  simple-minded  women  were  too 
pure  and  innocent  to  see  anything  wrong  in 
a  girl  suffering  her  portrait  to  be  daily 
painted,  especially  as  her  patrons  were  a 
small  number  of  men  who  were  well  known 
to  her  and  to  each  other.  Indeed,  Polly,  with 
her  bright  ways  and  her  clever  speech,  was 
the  common  friend  of  that  small  community, 
and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  would 
not  have  directly  and  courageously  broken 
the  law  of  his  country  in  order  to  administer 
a  conclusive  thrashing  to  any  stranger  who 
should  dare  to  insult  her.  To  every  one,  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should 
remain  in  her  old  calling,  except  to  Heather- 
leis^h. 

'  It  is  a  shame  that  a  girl  like  that  should 
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be  a  model,'  he  said  to  me,  one  evening, 
after  a  fit  of  gloomy  meditation. 

'  Why,  what  harm  does  it  do  her  ? ' 

'  No  harm,  truly.  The  girl  could  walk 
through  anything,  and  consort  with  any 
kind  of  people,  and  yet  preserve  that  fine 
freshness  of  character  which  springs  from 
her  fearless  honesty.' 

'  If  that  is  so,  why  should  she  throw  aside 
an  occupation  which  is  not  arduous,  which 
is  well  paid,  and  which  she  seems  to  enjoy  .^' 

'  Well,  it  seems  a  shame  that  she  should 
be  called  a  model,  when  you  know  what 
sort  of  women  bear  the  same  name.' 

'  But  that  principle  would  make  every 
calling  in  life  dishonourable.  Should  a  man 
be  ashamed  to  be  called  a  lawyer,  because 
there  are  some  lawyers  who  are  scoundrels  ? 
Should  a  woman  be  ashamed  to  be  called  a 
woman,  because  there  are  many  women 
who  are  drunken,  perverted,  and  vicious  ?  * 
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Heatherleigli  did  not  answer,  but  he 
kicked  away  his  landlady's  cat  from  the 
fender  (ordinarily,  it  was  granted  every 
liberty  in  the  room,  including  the  inspection 
of  his  breakfast-table),  and  sucked  his 
wooden  pipe  fiercely. 

However,  Polly  knew  nothing  of  this 
discussion,  and  remained  as  she  had  been, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  herself,  and  her 
friends,  and  her  manner  of  living.  I  never 
saw  a  more  contented  or  happy  creature. 

Towards  the  appointed  hour,  I  made  my 
way  down  to  Westminster,  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  I  arrived,  the 
bell  had  just  rung  for  a  division,  and  the 
nondescript  loungers  who  were  hanging 
about  were  ignominiously  swept  into  the 
corridor,  to  study  the  ill-lighted  frescoes. 
When  the  stir  w^as  over,  and  communication 
again  established,  I  sent  in  my  card  to 
Mr.  Webb,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  came 
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out,  hastily  apologising,  in  a  nervous  sort  of 
way,  for  his  having  been  detained.  I  ac- 
companied him  along  another  corridor  and 
down  some  steps,  until  we  arrived  at  a  dingy 
and  melancholy  apartment,  with  small  win- 
dows fronting,  but  not  allowing  you  to  look 
out  on,  the  river,  which  he  said  was  the 
smoking-room.  In  the  partial  dusk  of  this 
gloomy  chamber  one  or  two  men,  far  apart 
and  silent,  sat  and  smoked  disconsolately 
over  a  newspaper,  there  being  nothing  to 
disturb  the  silence  beyond  the  muffled 
throbbing  of  the  steamboat-paddles  outside. 

'  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  smoke — let 
me  give  you  a  cigar,'  said  Mr.  Webb,  as  we 
sat  down.  '  You  must  have  consumed  many 
a  pipe  over  your  "  Kilmeny." ' 

'  There  is  not  much  work  in  the  picture,' 
I  said ;  '  but  it  was  painted  under  great 
disadvantages.  I  am  merely  an  apprentice 
as   yet,   and,   simply  through  my  want  of 
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technical  education,  have  to  spend  hours 
over  what  an  experienced  man  would  do  in 
a  few  minutes.' 

'  I  understand,'  he  said,  '  and  I  had  some 
thought  of  speaking  to  you  upon  the  point. 
I  should  say  it  was  most  important  for  you 
to  get  some  such  practical  education,  under 
a  competent  master,  just  at  this  period  of 
your  career,  before  you  settle  down  into  a 
mannerism  which  may  keep  you  crude  and 
unfinished  all  your  life.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  your  picture  ;  and  I  should  not 
offer  you  the  advice  if  I  did  not  think  you 
were  improvable.' 

This  he  said  with  a  shght  smile ;  but 
most  of  his  hesitating  speech  had  been 
pointed  at  the  corner  of  the  table  before  us, 
and  had  been  given  out  in  sharp,  quick, 
detached  phrases. 

'  Where  have  you  studied  ? ' 

'  Nowhere,    except  under    Heatherleigh. 
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Then  I  have  been  a  pretty  constant  attender 
at  our  hfe-class ' 

'  Ah,  I  know.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
any  sort  of  plans  for  the  future  ? ' 

'  None,  except  a  wish  to  get  wholly  out  of 
England  for  a  time,  that  I  may  get  away 
from  certain  influences  I  dislike,  and — 
and  —  and,  generally  speaking,  find  my 
level' 

'That  is  good,  very  good,'  he  said, 
abruptly,  '  but  vague.  Don't  think  me  im- 
pertinent if  I  ask  further — do  you  depend 
on  painting  for  a  living  ?  ' 

'  Not  wholly.  I  have  a  small  income  ; 
but  if  I  left  England,  I  should  have  to  leave 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  it  for  my 
mother.' 

'  You  will  find  living  abroad  very  cheap. 
What  do  you  say  to  Munich?  It  is  the 
cheapest  town  in  Germany.  It  is  the 
richest    in    point    of  art-treasures.      Every 
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facility  is  given  you  for  study  ;  and  I  have 
an  excellent  friend,  Professor  Kunzen, 
whose  name  you  may  have  heard  of  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  about  the 
Nibelungen  frescoes.  Kunzen  has  some 
students ;  and  an  introduction  from  me 
would  give  you  at  once  an  instructor  and 
a  friend.' 

To  leave  England  had  long  been  a  dream 
of  mine;  but  now  that  it  was  put  bluntly 
and  practically  before  me,  I  involuntarily 
hesitated.  To  leave  England,  and  live  so 
long  in  a  foreign  land  that  the  old  places 
should  grow  strange  to  me — that,  coming 
back,  I  should  look  at  the  great  chestnuts 
of  the  avenue  at  Burnham,  and  scarcely 
know  them  again ! 

'  You  can  turn  the  project  over  in  your 
mind,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  worth  your  attention, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  little 
assistance    I   can.      You    may   depend   on 
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Kunzen.      But    to    our    present     business. 
You  said  you  had  not  sold  "  Kilmeny."  ' 

'  I  have  not  sold  it  yet.' 

'  You  do  not  mean  to  keep  by  your 
resolution  not  to  sell  it  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
how  the  matter  stands.  You  judge  by  my 
beinor  here  that  I  am  willing?  to  sell  the 
picture ;  but  I  have  come  mainly  because 
you  wxre  good  enough  to  ask  me.  I  would 
rather  not  sell  the  picture.  Don't  imagine 
I  say  so  to  tempt  you  to  offer  me  a  big 
price.  I  would  rather  not  sell  it,  for  the 
reason  that  I  told  you.  On  the  other  hand 
I  w^ant  the  money,  as  I  have  been  earning 
nothing  for  some  months,  through  an  ac- 
cident I  suffered.' 

'  Good  heavens ! '  he  exclaimed,  suddenly 
glancing  at  my  arm,  which  was  in  a  sling, 
'  was  it  you  who  got  shot — instead  of 
Hester ' 
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'Not  instead  of  Miss  Burnliam,'  I  said, 
'  for  the  ball  miglit  not  have  hit  her  at  all ; 
but  there  is  no  mistake  about  my  having 
been  shot.' 

'  This  is  extraordinary  —  very  extra- 
ordinary,' he  said. 

I  saw  him  finger  the  card,  which  he  still 
held  in  his  hand.  He  had  evidently  for- 
gotten my  name,  and  was  anxious  to 
refresh  his  memory,  but  politeness  pre- 
vented his  doing  so,  and  so  I  was  probably 
Mr.  Gyves,  or  Mr.  Jervis,  to  him  for  the 
time  being. 

'  Very  extraordinary.  My  dear  sir,  we 
owe  very  much  to  you.  I  beg  you  will 
forgive  my  not  having  noticed  the  similarity 
of  the  name,  which  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
me ' 

What  a  good-natured  fib  that  was ! 

' and   I   hope  our    acquaintanceship 

will  not  cease  with  this  matter  of  business. 
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How  stupid  of  Heatlierleigh  not  to  tell  me  ! 
However  I  must  consider  the  picture  mine  ; 
and  you  sliall  put  your  own  price  upon 
it ' 

'  Pardon  me,'  I  said,  '  we  are  still  dis- 
cussing business.  Heatlierleigh  told  me 
you  knew  the  value  of  a  picture  better 
than  any  man  of  his  acquaintance.  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  and  so ' 

'  And  so  I  must  make  the  offer  ?  Good. 
I  will  give  you  150Z.  for  the  picture.' 

I  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  There 
was  on  his  face  none  of  that  bland  look  of 
patronage  with  which  a  man  generally  ex- 
hibits his  generosity.  Indeed,  the  cold 
grey  face  was  quite  businesslike  and  calm. 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Webb,'  I 
said,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  '  but  I  would 
rather  not  be  paid  by  you  for  having 
pushed  your  cousin  out  of  danger.' 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  he  said,  '  how  can  you 
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imagine  such  a  thing !  On  my  soul  and 
honour,  I  would  have  bidden  that  sum  for  it 
at  a  public  sale,  partly,  of  course,  because 
it  is  so  quaint  a  transfiguration  of  Hester's 
face.  If  you  think  the  price  too  high, 
name  your  own,  but  I  tell  you  that  you 
wrong  yourself  in  taking  less/ 

'  Suppose  it  is  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  will  you  give  me  whatever  is 
offered  for  it  by  anybody  ?  ' 

'  I  will  give  you  201.  more  than  the 
highest  offer.     Is  it  a  bargain  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  I  hope  that  our  acquaintanceship 
will  not  terminate  with  this  matter  of 
business.  Lady  Louisa  will  be  delighted, 
I  am  sure,   to   make   your   acquaintance.' 

So  we  parted,  and  I  got  out  again  into 
the  roar  of  Westminster.  In  all  that 
hurrying  crowd  of  people,  there  was  no  one 
who  suffered   such   pangs  of  remorse    and 
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shame  as  I  did  at  that  moment.  I  suppose 
when  we  are  too  well  off,  we  exaggerate 
minor  causes  of  worry  until  we  reach 
the  common  level  of  discontent ;  or  it  may 
be  that  some  people  are  morbidly  sensitive 
on  particular  points ;  but  at  all  events  I  had 
no  sooner  got  out  of  that  dull  smoking-room 
than  I  felt  wretched  and  guilty.  I  had 
sold  my  honour  for  a  mess  of  potage.  I 
had  gone  down  to  meet  Mr.  Webb  in  an 
irresolute  frame  of  mind,  tempted  both 
ways,  and  yet  hoping  I  should  chng  to  the 
right  side.  I  had  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and,  through  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon, 
my  eyes  seemed  to  wander  up  to  that  ex- 
hibition-room where  '  Kilmeny '  stood,  and 
looked  out  upon  me  with  reproach  in  her 
mystic  face. 

I  envied  the  jolly  policemen  who  were 
cracking  jokes  with  each  other  at  the 
corner  of  Parliament  Street,  and  the  burly 

VOL.  II.  T 
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omnibus  drivers  with  their  ready  fun ;  and 
the  honest  men  and  women  who  were 
going  home,  after  a  good  day's  labour,  to 
their  comfortable  chimney-corners.  Finally, 
I  walked  straight  up  to  the  exhibition- 
rooms. 

Most  of  the  pictures  had  been  left  there, 
so  that  the  owners  might  send  them  directly 
on  to  the  Eoyal  Academy.  I  had  '  Kil- 
meny '  taken  down,  and  put  into  a  cab  ; 
then  I  drove  home,  and  carried  the  picture 
upstairs  to  my  own  room. 

What  should  I  do?  On  the  one  hand 
150/.,  or  some  approximate  sum,  would  be 
an  opportune  nest-egg  to  leave  with  my 
mother,  if  I  were  to  go  to  Germany.  Then, 
if  this  little  girl  with  the  wondering  face, 
were  to  get  into  the  Academy  Exhibition, 
would  not  people  talk  of  her,  and  might 
not  the  critics  be  kind  to  a  beginner,  and 
deal  charitably  with    a   first  effort?    That 
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was  a  sore  temptation.  I  sat  and  imagined 
all  the  possible  scenes  that  might  arise  with 
this  '  Kilmeny '  of  mine,  whom  I  had  grown 
to  love,  hanging  on  the  Academy  walls. 
Would  not  Bonnie  Lesley  come,  and  let  her 
beautiful  large  eyes  light  on  it,  and  would 
she  not  say  something  generous  about  it? 
My  mother,  too,  would  see  it,  and  be  glad. 

Perhaps but    I    dared    not   think    of 

Hester  Burnham  walking  up  to  this  picture, 
and  reading  all  the  tell-tale  meaning  of  it. 

It  was  a  pretty  dream — far  more  fasci- 
nating than  any  one  can  imagine  who  has 
not  laboured  carefully  and  lovingly  over  a 
work  of  art,  and  then  sees  it  ready  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  recognition,  with  all  the  halo  of 
possible  success  about  it.  And  what  if  it 
should  be  successful — if  people  should  praise 
it? 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  calm,  strange 
face  ;  and  now  the  likeness  seemed  startling. 

i2 
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It  was  Hester  Burnham  who  stood  there, 
with  the  calm,  kindly  eyes  ;  and  she  seemed 
to  say,  '  I  have  been  with  you  many  a  still 
and  silent  day,  in  this  very  room,  and  we 
had  got  to  know  each  other.  We  were 
friends.  And  now  you  would  make  money 
by  the  results  of  this  intimacy  ;  and  you 
would  have  people  talk  of  me,  and  idle 
crowds  stare  at  me.' 

'  Never  with  my  will,'  said  I,  aloud. 

I  caught  up  a  pen-knife  that  was  lying  on 
the  table — I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
answer  this  mute  reproach  to  think  of 
taking  the  picture  from  the  back  of  the 
frame — and  run  the  keen  edge  through  the 
canvas,  up  both  sides,  and  across  both  ends, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  adhering  to  the 
frame.  Then  I  rolled  up  the  picture,  and 
put  it  in  a  drawer,  and  sat  down  in  the 
dusk    cold,  trembling,  and  contented. 

The  dusk  deepened  and  grew  dark.     But 
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before  my  eyes  there  came  a  series  of 
lambent  visions — all  the  bitter  suggestions 
of  what  might  have  been.  Bitter  enough 
it  was  to  look  at  these  things  ;  and  yet  I 
felt  a  certain  austere  sense  of  satisfaction 
with  myself  which  was  indeed  a  sort  of 
grim  happiness. 

I  was  withdrawn  from  these  reveries  by 
the  sound  of  voices.  Polly  and  Heather- 
leigh  had  both  chanced  to  visit  us  that 
evening,  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other. 
So  I  went  down  to  meet  them,  bold  and 
comfortable. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Ted  ? ' 
said  my  mother ;  '  you  are  ghastly  white.' 

'It  is  joy,  mother;  I  have  been  offered 
150/.  for  the  picture.' 

'  A  hundred  and  fifty ! '  said  Polly,  with 
her  eyes  widely  open.  'Mayn't  I  see  it 
now  ? — you  know  it  was  not  quite  finished 
when  I  last  saw  it.' 
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'  It  is  down  in  the  Sumner  exhibition- 
rooms,'  said  Heatherleigh. 

^  No,'  said  my  mother,  '  it  is  upstairs.  I 
saw  Ted  bring  it  in  this  afternoon.' 

'  Then  I  must  see  it,'  cried  Polly.  '  Shall 
I  go  up,  or  will  you  bring  it  down  ? ' 

Determined  that  Heatherleigh  should 
meanwhile  know  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, I  told  Polly  to  come  upstairs  with 
me.  I  lit  a  lamp,  and  went  with  her.  When 
we  entered  the  room  I  went  forward  to  the 
table,  and  lifted  the  frame,  with  its  margin 
of  canvas. 

'  There,  Polly,  what  do  you  think  of 
"  Kilmeny  "  now  ?  ' 

She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  in  blank 
wonder,  and  then  a  sudden  expression  of 
alarm  came  into  her  eyes. 

'  Oh,  Ted,  what  have  you  done  ? '  she 
cried. 

I   sat   down   in   the  dimly-lighted  room, 
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before  the  empty  frame,  and  told  her  the 
whole  history  of  the  case.  I  explained,  as 
well  as  I  could,  the  necessity  which  had 
driven  me  to  abandon  all  the  hopes  I  had 
formed  about  '  Kilmeny.'  When  I  had 
finished  I  looked  up,  a  little  surprised  that 
Polly  had  nothing  to  say,  either  by  way  of 
agreement  or  condemnation.  I  found  that 
the  girl  had  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  I  fancied  she  was  crying. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    KOYAL    ACADEMY. 

Once  the  tiling  definitely  done  and  disposed 
of,  I  was  mucli  more  contented.  I  bore  with 
equanimity  the  silent  reproach  of  my  mother, 
and  the  fiercer  indignation  of  Heath erleigh. 

'  You  deserve  to  be  hanged,'  he  said.  '  I 
never  saw  such  accursed  pride  in  any  one. 
You  were  not  born  a  duke.' 

'  And  therefore  pride  is  my  only  heritage. 
But  surely  you  mistake  if  you  fancy  I  cut 
up  the  picture  out  of  mere  vanity.  Don't 
you  know  that  Miss  Burnham  and  I  made 
up  our  old  misunderstanding,  and  became 
almost  friends  down  there?  And  what  if 
I  had  gone  and  pubhcly  exhibited  her,  and 
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sold  her  portrait,  and  tried  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion tlirougli  the  sweetness  of  her  face  ?  ' 

'  Confound  it ! '  was  all  he  said.  Then  he 
added,  '  I  fancied  we  were  going  into  the 
Academy  together — that  we  should  cele- 
brate the  varnishing-day  together — that  we 
should  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  critics  to- 
gether. I  expected  great  things  from  the 
picture.  I  had  told  people  about  it.  I 
expected  more  from  it  than  ever  I  told  you, 
because  I  wanted  the  reception  it  was  sure 
to  get  to  be  a  surprise  to  you.  But  you 
have  always  been  like  that — morbidly  sensi- 
tive, wayward,  extravagant.  Did  you  never 
think  of  Bonnie  Lesley  coming  to  see  it  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  did.  I  have  enjoyed  in 
imagination  all  sorts  of  visits  and  all  sorts 
of  praises,  which  I  should  never  have  en- 
joyed in  reality.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, Heatherleigh.  You  talk  as  if  I  had 
had  any  option  in  the  matter.     I  tell  you 
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that,  rather  than  have  sold  Miss  Burnham's 
portrait  to  that  Jew,  as  you  suggested,  I 
would  have  let  him  pull  my  teeth  out  one 
by  one.' 

'  That  would  have  been  reversing  the 
order  of  nature.  It  was  the  Christians  who 
pulled  the  Jews'  teeth  out,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 
Wliy,  do  you  know  who  proposed  to  be 
a  purchaser  ? ' 

'  Who  ? ' 

'  Bonnie  Lesley  herself.  She  told  me  pri- 
vately that  she  meant  to  offer  you,  without 
your  knowing  her  name,  a  handsome  sum, 
in  order  to  give  you  confidence  in  yourself. 
She  says  you  will  never  be  an  artist  until 
you  gain  some  artificial  belief  in  yourself.' 

'  What  did  you  answer  ? ' 

'  Only  what  I  have  said  to  yourself — that 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  your  modesty 
except  your  pride.' 
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I  pointed  out  to  them  all,  however,  that 
there  was  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk  ; 
and  I  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
opening  of  the  Academy  exhibition  merely 
for  the  sake  of  Heatherleigh.  Before  the 
varnishing  day  arrived  he  had  already  ascer- 
tained that  four  of  his  pictures  were  hung — 
a  very  tolerable  number  for  a  man  who 
had  never  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Academicians.  On  the  morning  of  the 
varnishing-day  he  called  upon  me. 

'  I  want  you  to  come  down  with  me.' 

'  They  won't  let  me  in :  I  am  not  an 
exhibitor.' 

'  Worse  luck,'  said  he,  '  but  I  think  I  can 
arrange  about  it.' 

So  I  agreed  to  accompany  him.  There 
would  be  no  mortification  in  being  turned 
away,  as  there  would  have  been  had  I  been 
a  rejected  contributor. 

On  our  way  down,  he  said — 
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'  Did  you  cut  your  picture  all  to  pieces  ?  ' 

'  No,  certainly  not.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 

'  Keep  it  for  myself  as  a  portrait.  I  am 
going  to  Germany  soon  :  I  shall  take  it  with 
me.' 

'  Why  should  you  take  a  portrait  of 
Hester  Burham  with  you  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  to  take  portraits  of  all  my  friends 
with  me.' 

'  Then  I  suppose  you  have  asked  Bonnie 
Lesley  for  her  portrait  ? ' 

'  Well,  no  ;  but  I  mean  to  do  so.' 

'  Why  don't  you  thank  me  for  reminding 
you?' 

He  smiled  as  he  said  this,  and  yet  I  did 
not  care  to  enquire  what  he  meant,  for  my 
thoughts  were  running  on  this  great  collec- 
tion of  pictures  we  were  going  to  see,  where 
my  poor  '  Kilmeny,'  I  fondly  thought,  might 
perhaps  have  had  a  place. 
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The  Academy  Exhibition  was  then  in  the 
National  Gallery.  I  ascended  the  broad 
stone  steps  without  much  hope  of  being 
able  to  gain  admission.  Heath erleigh  went 
up  to  the  man  who  was  passing  people  in, 
and  I  fancied  there  was  a  quiet  look  of 
intelligence  on  his  face.  He  nodded  to 
Heatherleigh.  There  was  scarcely  a  word 
said,  and  in  a  second  or  two  I  found  myself 
inside  the  entrance-hall. 

'  You  have  brought  no  colours  with  you  ?  ' 
said  Heatherleigh. 

'No;  why?' 

'  I  should  have  let  you  touch  up  one  or 
two  of  my  pictures,  to  pass  the  time.' 

'  I  thought  you  never  went  through  the 
farce  of  touching  up  or  varnishing  in  the 
rooms  ? ' 

'  Neither  I  do  ;  but  it  might  amuse  you.' 

So  we  went  upstairs.  In  the  first  room 
there  were  two  of  Heatherleigh 's  pictures; 
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one  had  an  excellent  place  ;  the  other  was 
'  floored,'  and  in  a  corner. 

'  That  leaves  me  in  an  equable  frame  of 
mind,'  he  said,  '  so  far  as  this  room  is  con- 
cerned. Ha  !  what  is  this  I  see !  They 
have  given  me  a  good  place  ! ' 

He  was  passing  through  the  door  as  he 
uttered  these  words.  I  could  only  look 
vaguely  into  the  next  room.  There  were 
several  artists  lounging  about,  one  or  two  of 
them  pretending  to  touch  up  their  pictures, 
and  one  gentleman,  mounted  on  very  high 
steps,  was  carefully  varnishing  a  remarkably 
small  work  which,  it  was  evident,  was  never 
likely  to  be  seen  by  anybody  after  his  own 
eyes  were  withdrawn. 

Heatherleigh  turned  to  me. 

'  I  am  going  to  bhndfold  you,  and  lead 
you  up  to  my  "  Lady  Teazle,"  that  you  may 
be  astonished ' 

But  it  was  too  late.     There,  at  the  head 
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of  tlie  room,  from  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
brilliant  colours  and  gold  frames,  looked  the 
calm  face  of  '  Kilmeny ! '  The  wall  seemed 
to  dance  before  my  eyes  ;  the  yellow  frames 
became  a  misty  spider's-web  of  gold,  the 
delicate  lines  crossing  and  interweaving; 
and  Kilmeny  looked  hke  a  phantom  amid 
these  bewildering,  moving  splatches  of 
colour.  It  was  like  one  of  those  half-con- 
scious dreams  in  which  you  see  the  face  of 
one  who  is  dead,  or  as  good  as  dead  to  you, 
and  you  quite  well  know  that  it  is  impossible 
the  beautiful  face  should  be  so  near  you.  I 
walked  up  to  the  picture  in  a  kind  of 
stupor ;  and  met  the  gaze  of  the  eyes  that 
I  knew.  The  picture  did  not  melt  into 
mist.  I  looked  round  about  it,  and  the 
other  pictures  were  stable. 

'  You  are  lucky,'  said  a  strange  voice  at 
my  shoulder,  and,  turning,  I  saw  one  of  my 
companions  of  the  life-class,  a  man  who  had 
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just   returned   from   Brittany.     'Your   first 
picture  in  the  Academy,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  with  some  fear  tliat  I  was 
lying ;  and  that  "  Kilmeny  "  would  suddenly 
vanish,  and  be  replaced  by  the  real  picture 
which  ought  to  be  there. 

'  Don't  look  so  scared,'  said  Heatherleigh. 
'  It  isn't  a  ghost,  although  many  people  will 
fancy  that  Kilmeny,  with  her  wonderful 
face,  has  just  come  out  of  the  land  of  spirits, 
with  a  cloud  of  impalpable  dreams  around 
her.  Don't  you  think  so,  Jackson  ?  It  is 
the  most  visionary  face  that  I  have  ever 
seen  painted.  Would  you  beheve  that  Ives 
wanted  to  keep  it  at  home — nay,  had  kept 
it  at  home,  and  that  it  is  here  against  his 
will?' 

With  that,  he  turned  to  me.  i^ 

'  Ted,  your  mother  and  I  did  it.  She 
found  the  picture  out ;  I  carried  it  off  and 
put  it  in  another  frame — I'll  trouble  you  for 
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6/.  lOs.  when  I  come  to  pay  Weavle's  bill — 
and  here  you  are.  You  won't  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  carry  off  the  picture  now — indeed, 
you  dare  not,  or  the  Academicians  would 
liave  your  life.  And  look  at  the  place  they 
have  given  you — it  is  as  good  as  a  notice  in 
the  Times.' 

Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  man  on 
the  top  of  the  tall  steps  was  a  great  friend 
of  mine.  I  hoped  his  picture  was  well- 
painted  ;  I  compassionated  him  in  that  it 
had  been  'skied ; '  I  trusted  he  had  pictures 
elsewhere.  The  other  men,  too,  about  the 
rooms — did  they  not  suddenly  assume  a 
kindly  expression  ?  I  was  now  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  theirs  ;  whereas,  when  I  entered 
the  place,  I  was  an  outcast  and  a  stranger. 
I  hoped  they  had  all  painted  good  pictures  ; 
that  the  public  would  be  kind  to  them  all ; 
that  they  were  all  '  on  the  hue.'  Yet  it  was 
clear  from  many  of  their  faces  that   it  was 

VOL.  ir.  u 
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possible  to  be  above  or  below  the  line,  and 
still  be  happy. 

'  What  do  you  say,  then  ? '  asked  Heather- 
ieigh,  a  little  timidly. 

'  Now  it  is  done,  I  am  glad  you  have  done 

it; 

'And  I  promise  to  tell  Hester  Burnhara 
all  about  it,  and  that  it  was  my  doing.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  she  will  come  here,'  I 
said,  absently,  for  I  fancied  I  could  see  her 
walk  up  to  the  picture. 

'  Undoubtedly.  And  Bonnie  Lesley  is 
coming  to  buy  "  Kilmeny."  I  have  told 
her  so  much  about  it  that  she  is  jealous  ; 
and  I  fancy,  so  soon  as  she  has  acquired 
possession  of  the  picture,  she  will  cut 
it  to  pieces  more  effectually  than  you 
did.' 

'  She  will  have  some  difficulty  in  becom- 
ing the  owner,  as  I  promised  to  give  it 
to  Mr.  Webb,  if  it  got  into  the  Academy, 
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for   20/.  beyond  what  anybody  might  offer 
for  it* 

'It  would  be  no  bad  plan,  then,  to  get 
Bonnie  Lesley  to  offer  500/.  for  it.  Of 
course  you  must  take  off  a  few  pounds  in 
consideration  of  the  picture  having  been 
reduced  in  size  by  a  couple  of  inches.  Ted, 
my  boy,  I  consider  myself  your  best  friend, 
and  hereby  invite  myself  to  dine  with  you 
at  Greenwich,  now  that  the  whitebait  have 
come  in.' 

We  had  a  walk  round  the  rooms ;  but  I 
fancied  the  eyes  of  Kilmeny  followed  me, 
and  they  were  not  quite  so  reproachful  as 
they  had  been. 

'  Now  that  I  am  in  for  it,'  said  I  to 
Heatherleigh,  '  I  shall  make  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  it.  Could  you  get  to  know  when 
Miss  Burnham  is  likely  to  visit  the  exhibi- 
tion ? ' 

'  I  will  try.     What  then  ? ' 
u2 
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'  I  should  like  to  come  here,  and  watch 
her  from  a  little  distance,  and  see  how 
she  takes  it.* 

'  Ah,  you  wish  to  see  the  flush  of  pride 
and  pleasure  on  her  face  ?  ' 

'No,'  I  said,  gravely  enough — for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  temporary  triumph 
of  showing  off  my  poor  picture  was  but 
a  trifle  compared  with  other  and  life-long 
considerations — '  I  want  to  see  if  she 
understands  why  the  picture  is  there,  or 
if  she  misapprehends  it  altogether,  and  so 
is  likely  to  raise  another  barrier  between  us, 
far  more  insuperable  than  the  other,  never 
to  be  removed.  What  if  she  were  to  think, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  I  had  used  her  face 
to  further  my  own  ambition- — that  I  had 
dared  to  demean  her  before  all  these  people 
— do  you  think  that  such  a  thouglit  could 
ever  be  effaced  from  between  us  ?  And  I 
should  read  it  in  her  eyes  in  a  moment ! ' 
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'  Ted,'  said  Heatherleigh,  kindly,  '  that 
girl  is  more  womanly  and  wise  than  you 
fancy.  She  will  understand  it,  and  she  will 
understand  you,  without  any  interference 
of  mine.' 

'And  I  ask  of  you  not  to  mention  the 
matter  to  her.  It  will  be  a  test  of  con- 
fidence between  us.' 

'  So  be  it,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I  fear  you  set  too 
great  store  upon  her  interpretation  of  your 
motives.' 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 
leb'  wohl! 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Hester  Burn- 
ham  came  into    town,  and  I  waited   with 
some    impatience     for    her     visit    to    the 
Academy.     In  the  meantime  the   gracious 
eyes  of  Kilmeny  had  softened  all  the  critics' 
hearts,  and  they  talked  of   her  in   a  way 
that  filled  me  with  gratitude.     For   some- 
how I  fancied  that,  in   praising  her,  they 
were  praising  that  other  Kilmeny,  who  still 
lingered  among  the  Burnham  woods,  and  I 
treasured  up  every  scrap  of  criticism  that 
had  a  word  to  say  about  the  tenderness  of 
her  face  or  the  wonder  of  her  eyes. 

I  can  remember  the  first  criticism   that 
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appeared  on  the  picture.  Heatherleigh  and 
I  were  seated  in  that  dining-place  near  the 
top  of  Eegent  Street  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Sumner  Society  used  to  congregate. 
We  were  all  alert  in  scanning  the  newspapers 
at  this  time  (a  few  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition)  to  see  what  our  fate  was  to 
be.  Heatherleigh  had  been  attentively 
reading  one  of  the  morning-papers  for  some 
time,  when,  without  a  word,  he  handed  it 
over  to  me. 

'  Kilmeny  '  was  the  first  word  I  saw  ;  and 
then,  as  I  read  on,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  there  were  behind  the  grey  paper 
and  type  a  kind  and  earnest  face  that  I  was 
not  famihar  with,  and  that  nevertheless 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  grave  and  friendly 
interest.  Is  there  any  gratitude  like  the 
gratitude  of  a  young  artist  to  the  first  critic 
who  speaks  well  of  him,  and  lends  him 
the  wings  of  encouragement  and  hope  ?     To 
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my  knowledge,  I  have  never  seen  this  in- 
visible friend  who  spoke  so  warmly  and 
confidently  about  my  first  tentative  effort ; 
yet  I  have  never  forgotten  the  desire  I  ex- 
perienced to  know  him  and  thank  him, 
and  how  I  came  to  fancy  that,  if  I  saw  him 
anywhere,  I  should  instantly  recognise  him. 

Other  writers,  no  less  generous,  spoke  in 
a  similar  strain,  until  '  Kilmeny  '  came  to  be 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  ex 
hibition.  Could  I  wonder  at  it  ?  It  was  a 
face,  seen  anywhere,  that  all  men  must 
worship ;  and  the  glamour  of  Kilmeny's 
eyes  blinded  them  to  the  imperfections  of 
my  handiwork. 

Of  course,  there  was  great  joy  in  our 
small  circle ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Polly  to  appear  before  we  had 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  flourishing  a  news- 
paper in  her  hand.  How  she  managed  to 
get  a  look  over  all  the  papers  published  in 
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London,  at  such  an  early  hour,  I  never 
could  make  out ;  but  one  thing  was  certain, 
she  never  missed  the  least  mention  of  Kil- 
meny's  name.  Heatherleigh  and  I  were 
much  amused,  further,  by  the  number  of 
pressing  invitations  to  dinner  which  he  and 
I  (for  there  was  always  recognised  a  partner- 
ship between  us  which  no  one  endeavoured 
to  break)  received  when  we  spent  an  even- 
ing at  the  Lewisons'.  These  we  invariably 
declined,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  me  being 
that  I  might  any  day  have  to  start  for 
Munich. 

I  met  Bonnie  Lesley  at  the  Lewisons' 
several  times.  We  were  on  very  intimate 
terms  now ;  our  past  relations,  and  her  con- 
fession, singularly  enough,  not  having  left  a 
trace  of  restraint  in  her  manner  towards  me. 

We  were  very  good  friends,  as  I  said  ; 
and  I  may  hereafter  say  something  of  a 
notable    excursion    we    made    together   to 
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Eichmond.  Meanwhile,  she  had  written  to 
Hester  Burnham  to  ask  when  she  was  coming 
to  town. 

'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Hester  won't  take 
a  house  in  town,  like  other  people,'  said 
Miss  Lesley. 

'  If  you  had  got  accustomed  to  living  at 
Burnham,  you  would  understand  why  she 
does  not,'  I  said. 

'  I  suppose  she  is  waiting  for  Mr.  Alfred 
to  take  the  house  for  her.' 

'  I  suppose  so.' 

'  It  seems  a  pity,'  said  Bonnie  Lesley, 
musingly  ;  '  but  you  often  see  people  who 
seem  to  have  marriages  made  for  them. 
They  come  in  a  natural  sort  of  way,  and 
you  never  think  of  avoiding  them.  I  don't 
believe  Hester  cares  much  for  her  cousin, 
and  yet  you  will  see  that  she  will  drift  into 
a  marriage  with  him,  quite  involuntarily.' 

'  Very  likely.' 
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'  Indeed,  I  fancy  she  would  marry  him 
now,  if  he  cared  to  ask  her.' 

'Why  doesn't  he?' 

'  Well,'  she  said,  with  a  pretty  smile,  '  it 
would  be  a  little  too  apparent  just  now  that 
she  would  have  to  support  him.  I  dare  say 
he  is  waiting  to  get  some  sort  of  position 
or  commission,  by  way  of  excuse.' 

Then  she  added — 

'  Did  I  tell  you  she  was  coming  to  town 
on  Monday  ?  One  advantage  of  her  not 
having  a  house  in  London  is  that  I  get  more 
of  her  when  she  comes.  She  will  stay  here  ; 
and  on  Tuesday,  I  should  think,  we  shall  go 
to  the  Academy  ?    Will  you  meet  us  there  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  can't  promise.' 

'  She  knows  all  about  the  picture,  you 
understand,  and  how  all  London  is  talking 
of  her  portrait.' 

'  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  portrait  ?  '  I 
asked,  with  a  sudden  qualm. 
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'  Certainly — her  portrait,  more  or  less. 
But  what  was  it  Mr.  Heatherleigh  said  about 
its  being  Hester  clad  in  dreams  ?  It  is  more 
that  than  a  portrait.' 

Early  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  I  went 
down  to  the  front  of  the  National  Gallery, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  east  side 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Le^.  ison's  brougham  arrive.  It  was  nearly 
twelve  o'clock  when  I  saw  the  easily-recog- 
nised pair  of  chestnuts  and  the  dark  green 
carriage  coming  along  from  the  west.  Still 
keeping  some  distance  off,  I  saw  the  occu- 
pants get  out — Bonnie  Lesley,  Mr.  Lewison, 
Mrs.  Lewison,  and  Hester  Burnham.  I  saw 
her  go  up  the  broad  steps — the  small, 
graceful,  queenly  figure  and  the  long,  float- 
ing, dark-brown  hair,  causing  her  to  look 
like  the  princess  of  one  of  the  old  Danish 
ballads — with  Bonnie  Lesley,  in  her  briUiant 
costume   of  blue  and  white,   by   her  side. 
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Then   they  went  inside,  and  were  lost  from 
sight. 

I  slunk  into  the  place.  The  crowd  was 
dense  ;  but  I  made  my  way  to  the  corner 
of  the  room  in  which  '  Kilmeny '  was  hung, 
that  I  might  see  how  she  would  walk  up  to 
the  picture  and  look  at  it.  I  was  barely  in 
time  ;  for  they  had  gone  straight  thither.  I 
could  see  Bonnie  Lesley  laughing  merrily ; 
and  there  was  on  Hester  Burnham's  face  a 
confused,  timid  smile.  They  approached 
the  picture.  The  smile  died  away  from  her 
face.  In  its  stead,  there  was  a  strange, 
wistful  look,  as  one  might  look  at  one's  por- 
trait of  many  years  ago  ;  and  just  at  that 
moment  I  caught  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  weirdness  of  Kilmeny's  eyes  and 
her  own.  It  was  imagination,  doubtless ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  living  Kilmeny 
stood  there,  with  the  wonders  of  the  other 
world  upon  her,  a  vision  among  men. 
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*  Nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face  ; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee, 
As  the  stillness  that  sleej)s  on  the  emerant  lea, 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea.' 


In  the  middle  of  the  dense,  chattering 
mass  of  people  she  stood,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  breath  of  heaven  still  clung 
about  her,  and  made  an  impassable  barrier 
round  her,  separating  her  from  the  crowd. 
I  could  not  stand  there  any  more.  I  went 
forward  to  her  suddenly,  and  took  her  hand. 
She  looked  up,  in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way, 
and  then  a  faint  blush  sprang  to  her  face. 

'You  are  not  vexed  that  this  should  be 
here  ?'  I  said. 

She  glanced  into  my  eyes  for  a  moment 
— with  a  look  that  I  shall  never  forget — 
and  then  she  said,  slowly,  and  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  no  one  around  could  hear — 

'  I  thank  you.' 

With  that   Bonnie  Lesley  came  forward 
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and  protested  blithely  there  should  be  no 
quarrelling — and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  I 
escaped  from  them  out  into  the  open  air, 
and  walked  I  knew  not  whither,  with  a  new 
hfe  tingling  within  me.  I  walked  on  blindly. 
The  man  who  has  never  been  so  keenly 
happy  as  to  be  unable  to  remain  at  rest,  has 
never  known  the  extreme  of  hapj)iness. 
There  was  not  in  London  a  drunker  man 
than  I  was  at  that  moment. 

Hester  Burnham  remained  in  town  some 
three  weeks.  I  never  saw  her  during  this 
time.  I  dared  not  go  near  the  house  ;  and 
by  some  means  or  other  managed  to  evade 
Mrs.  Lewison's  repeated  invitations.  I  was 
engaged  in  preparing  for  my  going  abroad, 
and  was  busy. 

Yet  the  autumn  was  approaching  before 
I  was  ready  to  start.  Mr.  Webb,  who  had 
become  the  owner  of  '  Kilmeny,'  had 
crowned  his  many  friendly  acts  by  arrang- 
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ing  that  I  should  not  only  join  Professor 
Kunzen's  pupils,  but  also  board  in  the  pro*- 
fessor's  house.  And  when  everything  was 
ready,  and  all  my  plans  of  operations 
sketched  out,  I  privately  slipped  away  down 
into  Buckinghamshire,  to  bid  good-bye  to 
the  woods  of  Burnham. 

It  is  worth  while,  I  think,  for  a  man  to 
become  an  artist  that  he  may  learn  to  per- 
ceive the  picturesqueness  of  a  dull  and 
windy  day.  Summer  as  it  was,  the  broad 
plains  and  far  hills  of  Bucks  looked 
strangely  forlorn ;  and  there  was  a  wild 
picturesqueness  about  the  masses  of  flying 
grey  cloud,  and  the  sombre  hedges,  and  the 
dark  oaks  that  were  clearly  and  gloomily 
marked  against  the  pale  sky.  The  Burn- 
ham  valley,  stretching  up  from  Missenden, 
looked  like  one  of  those  intense,  low-toned 
French  landscapes,  in  which  you  seem  to 
perceive  the  blowing  of  a  bleak  and  bluster- 
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ing  wind.  But,  although  I  wandered  all 
about  the  familiar  places  during  this  long 
and  desolate  day,  I  dared  not  go  near 
Burnham. 

It  was  night  when  I  went  up  there — a 
dark  night,  with  no  stars  visible.  A  cold 
wind  came  over  the  hills,  and  you  could 
hear  the  rustle  of  innumerable  trees  in  the 
darkness.  Any  one  less  ac(|uainted  with 
the  road  would  have  had  a  hard  fight  to 
avoid  the  hedges  ;  but  I  knew  every  step  of 
the  way,  and  at  length  found  myself  in  the 
great  avenue  leading  up  to  Burnham  House. 

There  was  no  sight  or  sound  discernible 
around  the  solitary  building — only  the  mur- 
mur of  the  wind  through  the  cedars  and  the 
beeches.  Nor  was  there  any  light  in  the 
windows  ;  for  the  family  lived  in  the  more 
modern  part  of  the  house,  which  was  not 
visible  from  the  front.  But  it  was  on  this 
space   in   front   of  the    house  that    Hester 
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Burnham  and  I  used  to  play,  many  a  year 
ago,  when  we  were  children  ;  and  it  was 
here  I  used  to  wait  for  her  until  I  saw  her 
bright  face  at  the  window  above. 

If  the  window  would  but  open  now ! 
Here,  in  the  darkness,  might  not  one  speak 
freely  and  boldly,  and  say  good-bye  as  it 
ought  to  be  said  ?  If  the  window  were 
but  open,  and  Kilmeny  there,  listening  !  I 
could  almost  imagine  that  she  was  actually 
there  at  this  moment,  and  I  looked  up  in 
the  darkness,  and  whispered — 

'  Listen,  before  I  go !  Let  me  tell  you, 
now,  when  it  won't  matter.  I  have  loved 
you  always ;  I  shall  love  you  always.  You 
cannot  prevent  my  loving  you.  I  have 
loved  you  since  ever  I  was  able  to  look  into 
your  eyes  ;  and  I  must  love  you  to  the  end. 
Now,  good-bye,  and  may  God  guard  you,  my 
very  dearest,  and  keep  you  safe  from  harm.' 

There   was   no  sound  in    reply  but   the 
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rustle  of  the  leaves.  The  great  front  of  the 
house  remained  still  and  silent,  the  windows 
cold  and  dark.  So  I  turned  away  from 
Burnham,  and  from  my  love ;  and  nothing 
seemed  to  say  good-bye,  except  it  were  tlie 
tall  and  ghostly  trees,  as  the  cold  wind  of 
the  night  blew  through  them. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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